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OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


~The War and the Americas 
by Howard J. Trueblood 


| More Perfect Union by Alan Hartman 
Who Behind These Guns? by John Palmer Gavit 
Does Your Town Want a Factory? by Dale Kramer 


ce Pe catca: M.D.—A Mid-American Tragedy; Sketches by Norah Hamilton 


TODAY YOU 


The challenge of events abroad 
has not found Survey Graphic 
readers unprepared. 

For nearly three decades Survey 
Graphic has been prophetic of 
things to come. Its editors and 
writers report, analyze, and inter- 
pret important developments long 
before most headline writers and 
newscasters discover their signifi- 
cance. Survey Graphic, a maga- 
zine of social interpretation, does 
more than assemble inside infor- 
mation and picturesque back- 
ground material. It digs essential 
facts out of events and out of 
archives, out of statistical studies 
and welfare reports, out of meet- 
ings, conferences, interviews 
and the whole vast reservoir 
of intelligent experience. It 
enlists philosophers, econo- 
mists, lawyers and sociologists 
in the checking of its mate- 
tial. And with a journalistic 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


MUST BE AHEAD OF NEWS 


technique unique among special- 
ized publications it gives its read- 
ers extraordinary insight into to- 
morrow’s news. 

Read in an early issue, for ex- 
ample, The Specialists of the 
Press by Stephen E. Fitzgerald. 
(Take a newspaperman who has 
been covering public affairs for 
from five to ten years, provide 
him with scholars, technical ex- 
perts, a library full of books and 
some of the best facilities for 
study in the world — do all this 
and the result is the development 
of that modern newspaper phe- 
nomenon, the specialist.) 

Read, also, Inside Mexico by 
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David H. Popper of the Foreign 
Policy Association staff. (A first- 
hand report on the political and 


economic situation South of the. 


Border.) 

And don’t overlook Civil Liber- 
ties Today by Beulah Amidon. 
(A detailed summary of some of 
the legislation and legal decisions 
which, in a period of national ten- 
sion, have profoundly affected the 
rights, not only of aliens and 
other groups, but of all Ameri- 
cans. ) 

Among other contributors to 
early issues are’ Frank Kingdon, 
Richard L. Neuberger, Samuel 
Guy Inman, Margaret Culkin 
Banning, Benton Mackaye, be- 
sides the editors and special 
correspondents. 

In times like these you must 
be ahead of news. You will 
if you make sure to read 
Survey Graphic every month! 


LET’S UNDERSTAND 
EACH OTHER 


ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


A discussion of the “why” of behavior 
patterns through a selection of case 
histories based on the author’s experi- 
ence in a government bureau, a school 
clinic, a social agency and a court. A 
book for social workers, teachers and 


club leaders. 
$2.50 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


HOUSING 


“Regardless of any emergency with which we 

have been confronted we must not interrupt the 

housing project program,” says Fiorello LaGuardia. 

The Housing Number of Survey 
Graphic covers the subject more com- 
pletely than any book. One hundred 
pages of facts, maps, charts, car- 
toons! Answers your questions on 
one of the vital subjects of our time. 
Send 40 cents for one copy or one 
dollar for three copies to the address 
which appears below. 
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SHOULD ALL 
INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


BE REGULATED BY LAW? 


ARIOUS efforts have recently been made to obtain 
legislation regulating installment selling. Consumer 
groups, legal aid societies, Better Business Bureaus, civic 
bodies, as well as legislative committees and state com- 
missions, have been studying the problem for several years. 


Consumer entitled to know 
true cost of credit 


One of the most important provisions of proposed legis- 
lation relates to the statement of finance charges. At 
present, charges for installment credit are rarely stated 
in a way which facilitates shopping for terms. The con- 
sumer who wishes to compare one finance charge with 
another must make an involved mathematical calcula- 
tion. Few consumers know how to do this. This company 
believes that the consumer is entitled to know the price 
he pays for credit expressed in a simple, easily under- 
stood way. 


How charges should be stated 


In another field of consumer credit small loan companies 
have been working with reform agencies for twenty-five 
years to promote practices and legislation which will pro- 
tect and assist the borrower. This experience has demon- 
strated that there is one simple, time-tested way to state 
rates so that the consumer can compare costs and bring 
his bargaining power into play. That is the method pre- 
scribed by the Uniform Small Loan Law. This law 
requires that the charge be expressed as a percentage of 
the monthly unpaid balance. 

This method reveals the cost of credit in a word— 
whether a loan or an installment sale of merchandise. 
Any man or woman can compare the charges quickly 
and simply. No calculation is required. 


What is fair to the public 


We believe that the public is entitled to this plain labeling 
—not just on loans made by the licensed small loan com- 
panies but on personal loans extended by banks and on 
consumer credit extended by selling organizations. It 
seems unfortunate that the small loan company should 
be the only type of consumer credit agency required by 
law to state its charges fully and simply while other credit 
agencies may state their charges in ways which obscure 
the true costs. 

Consumer credit agencies cannot remain half regulated 
and half free to exploit and confuse the public. The fringe 
of unscrupulous cash lending and credit selling agencies 
must be brought under socially sound regulation, else all 
will suffer. We are especially concerned because the 
supervised and regulated small loan companies are often 
blamed for the acts of the other agencies, of which 
they are entirely innocent. 


HOLD FINANCE 


Coon poratiow 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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The Voice 


5 


with : 


a Smile — 


“We hold,” says a well-known writer, 
“that the young ladies of the American 
long distance telephone wires make 
up what is probably the most efficient 
public service crew in the world. They 
have profound patience and that capac- 
ity for taking pains that some one once 


said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in 
Philadelphia but he had just departed 
on an automobile trip in a westerly 
direction. A few days later the long 
distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was 
the most surprised man in all but one 
of the States of the Union. The excep- 
tion was New York. We were the most 
surprised there. To this day we have 
no idea how the operator did it.” 


Damon RuUNYON 
in the New York Mirror 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you 
to visit its exhibits at the New York 
W orld’s Fair and the Golden Gate In- 


ternational Exposition, San Francisco. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPuHIc) 
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The Gist of It 


JoHN PALMER GaviIT, ASSOCIATE EDITOR AND 
author of the regular monthly department, 
Through Neighbors’ Doorways, writes ‘the 
leading article (page 421). As Associated 
Press correspondent from Geneva after the 
first World War, Mr. Gavit became one of 
the leading prophets of the dire times which 
are now upon the world. In the twenties 
he edited special numbers of Survey 
Graphic on Czechoslovakia and The New 
Germany, and in the years since then he 
has been among the stout band of observers 
who foresaw the melancholy aftermath of 
the disintegration of the League of 
Nations. 


ON THE EVE OF THE HaAvANA CONFERENCE 
we turn to a member of the staff of the 
Foreign Policy Association for a summary 
of the forces which motivate the Latin 
American republics in their relations to 
the Western Hemisphere and to Europe. 
(Page 424) Mr. Trueblood has recently 
returned from a rapid survey of Mexican 
and Central American conditions, and has 
had access to many sources of information 
not available to roving journalists. 


Avan HarTMAN, DURING A YEAR ON SPECIAL 
assignments for Survey Graphic, has been 
identified with the youth movement in the 
United States as a journalistic observer. 
Now he turns to another field (page 428), 
the hard realities of state-federal adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hartman describes the phe- 
nomenal drive against state trade barriers, 
a drive which has harnessed the talent of 
progressive politicians, and of Frank Bane 
and his staff on the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. At this time, when obstacles 
to national unity are news, Mr. Hartman 
spotted an equally dramatic news story in 
the campaign against short-sighted state 
legislation which hinders interstate com- 
merce. His account, based upon research 
and first-hand field trips, is a cheering 
chapter from our political history in 1939 
and 1940. 


THE MAN-MADE WASTELAND IN WHICH LEAD 
and zinc are produced in Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma—the Tri-State area—is a 
menace to health and hope, and therefore 
to the wholesome strength of the nation. 
That is the message which Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton documents with testimony from the 
recent hearings conducted by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and with sketches made 
“south of Joplin” by her sister, Norah Ham- 
ilton. (Page 432) Dr. Hamilton is a dis- 
tinguished authority on industrial hygiene. 


A CONTRIBUTOR To ForuM, HarpERS AND 
other national magazines, Dale Kramer 
appears for the first time in our pages 
with a narrative of the experience of a 
typical small town which subsidized indus- 
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which is aimed, first of all, at the civilian 
families of China. There are more dreadful 
weapons than bombs and guns, and any 
real understanding of the events taking 


try to locate there (page 438). Mr. Kra- 
mer, now a freelance journalist, is a native 
of the Middle West. He has been active 
in farmers’ organizations in Minnesota, 


Iowa and other states and has just com- 


pleted a novel called “The Pitchfork 
Rebellion.” 
STARTING ON THIS PAGE AN AMERICAN 


author and business man, internationally 
known for his appreciation of the Chinese, 
through articles and in particular through 
his book “400 Million Customers” (1937), 
tells of the effect of Japanese invasion upon 
everyday Chinese and their families. 


Footnote to Conquest 


Tue “New OrbdER” WHICH JAPAN AN- 
nounces she is bringing to the Orient is 
based upon a calculated policy of terror 
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place today in the East must reckon with 
them. 

We now know that the Japanese lied 
about Nanking. The carnival of bestiality 
staged within its ancient walls after the 
city’s capture was not, as the Japanese of- 
ficially explained, a mad debauch of troops 
temporarily out of hand. These outrages 
have never stopped. They are calculated 
and deliberate. Precisely the same horrors 
occur in precisely the same sequence when- 
ever the Japanese army marches into a 
town. 

The first step is to terrorize unoccupied 
areas from the air. Open towns are system- 
atically bombed and civilians mowed down 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Who Behind These Guns? 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Instead of his regular department, Through Neighbors’ Door- 


ways, our foreign affairs editor this month writes a challenging 


article on the first principles of American preparedness. 


OVERNIGHT, ALMOST IN THE TWINKLING OF AN EYE, SOME- 
thing called “France” collapsed, ceased to be one of the 
“Allies” fighting for life against the dictatorships, and be- 
came a worse than helpless puppet in the hands of the 
Berlin-Rome Axis. Still ringing in the ears of the world 
was the French premier Reynaud’s brave declaration that 
“France” in no circumstances would make a separate 
peace; would continue to fight to the last man—on 
French soil, in the colonies, to the jumping-off place at 
the utmost edge of the universe. But it turned out that 
Reynaud wasn’t “France” and could not deliver it. Of 
course, the real “France” remained—whatever it was be- 
fore; what changed so suddenly was the personnel of the 
group which could deliver because it could actuate or with- 
hold military power. Reynaud went out of the picture; his 
brave words vanished into thin air; with him vanished the 
“France” which for the time being he had impersonated. 

Czarist Russia had a great army, used chiefly to keep 
the Russian people in subjection. As long as it functioned 
blindly to that end it was effective. To be sure, it likewise 
was betrayed and thrown to the German wolves in the 
first World War by the corrupt, largely pro-German 
Czarist government, which having stolen the money as- 
signed for armament and food sent it forth ill-fed and ill- 
equipped to be massacred by hundreds of thousands. The 
lives of Russians were very cheap, nobody cared what hap- 
pened to them; there were always more to be had among 
those teeming millions of peasants. When the Russian 
soldiers realized that they and the people shared the 
breadlessness, they ceased to obey and with laughter re- 
fused to fire upon their fellow-Russians. The Czarist rule 
collapsed like a house of cards. 

The same thing happened in Germany. The tradition- 
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ally faithful, obedient, goose-stepping German soldier (or . 
sailor), realizing at last that he had been led only to de- 
feat, rebelled against the situation in which he found him- 
self, and the Kaiser’s rule and dynasty came to an in- 
glorious end. The mighty German Empire, born at Ver- 
sailles in 1871 after that other débacle of the French in 
the Franco-Prussian war and crowning the life ambition 
of Bismarck, crashed in the victory of the “Allies” of 1914- 
18. Upon its ruins rose the short-lived German Republic, 
the “Second Reich.” But again there was something unfit, 
inadequate, maladjusted, in its underpinning; there was 
no real unity of purpose and spirit to give it life. 

Fort Sumter in the smiling harbor of Charleston, S. C., 
is an ominous symbol of what can happen. Of what did 
happen in a dis-united country eighty years ago. The first 
thing the “disloyal” Southerners in favorable government 
positions did in active preparation for the War Between 
the States, our own Civil War, was to seize the war mate- 
rials in the Southern armories, to which also they had 
diverted them from the North. The first shot of that war 
was fired against Sumter, a United States fortification 
over which was flying the Stars and Stripes. 


II 


IN ALL OF THESE EXAMPLES FROM OUR OWN TIMES—THEY 
could be multiplied innumerably out of history—the 
significance looms obvious. That is that unity and sin- 
cerity of spirit and purpose constitute the seme gua non of 
both military success and national safety; that the real 
“fifth column” lies in undermined morale, in divided coun- 
cils and uncertain aims. St. Paul wrote to the Roman 
Christians that “whatsoever is not of faith is sin”; mean- 
ing no doubt among other things that a man must believe 


fervently in what he is doing, else “pull his punch.” tt 1s 
quite as true of a nation. And it applies especially to the 
enterprise called War, whether offensive or defensive. 
The abstract righteousness or evil of the ostensible cause 
is of practical importance only to the extent that it is a 
bond of unity and an inspiration of enthusiasm. Men will 
fight harder and longer, and sacrifice more unselfishly, 
for a cause they can justify, however mistakenly, in con- 
science, than for any other reason short of a mere bestial 
battle for life. Normally decent and kindly folk can be 
incited to incredibly horrible behavior by an intensively 
fomented belief that “the enemy” stands for Evil In- 
carnate. That is why Nazidom has perfected its technique 
of propaganda and suppression, making belief compulsory 
and listening to the Adversary a crime. They and their 
ilk in all other jurisdictions understand the consequences 
of doubt; they know all too well that doubt is the first 
step on the road to disillusionment. 

The essential and characteristic difference between the 
unity behind the dictator and that which is the ultimate 
salvation of democracy in its true sense is that by definition 
one is artificial, superimposed and enforced by all neces- 
sary—and unnecessary—brutality, perversion of education, 
monopoly, suppression and distortion of information; the 
other rooted in the spontaneous satisfactions of free men 
who will defend with all they have of treasure and of life 
the soil and the institutions which nourish and effectuate 
their fellowship and their liberty in the pursuit of hap- 
piness. The difference’is antipodal. Given a battle or a 
war on even terms between these, the result need be in 
no doubt. The trouble is that the battle never is on even 
terms; seldom if ever is the issue between Black and 
“White—there are no pure colors in human affairs any more 
than in nature. Both sides believe in what they are doing; 
the question of Right and Wrong simmers down at last 
to a struggle of personal and group convictions however 
inculcated, and of religious intensity, and the advantage 
lies with the side most intensively united. 


Pease in the Newark Evening News 


There’s a Tidal Wave in the Offing 
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III 


‘THE ALLEGATIONS AND GOSSIP COMING OUT OF FRANCE TO 


account for its swift defeat and collapse, and the political 
volte face from “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” out of the 
Bastille to totalitarian Fascismo, have a most familiar 
flavor—almost like a letter from home. The French, it 
would appear, never had any stomach for this war and 
fought and were slaughtered without the é/an and con- 
viction that stood them at Verdun and led them to victory 
twenty years ago. Their preparedness, operations and 
fidelity—their unity, in short—were undermined, by poli- 
tics of very much the variety to which we in the United 
States are all too well accustomed; by the cynical selfish- 
ness of parties; by the pulling and hauling of organized 
and subsidized “pressure groups” each with its own de- 
signs upon the public treasury; by “Labor” divided within 
itself and reckless of consequences; by equally reckless, 
selfish and grasping “Capital”; by vociferous demagoguery 
variously motivated; by machinations on the one hand of 


| 


the quasi-royalist, pro-fascist, pro-Nazi Right and on the 
other of the pro-Communist Left; on all sides by pur- ~ 
chased propaganda in press and radio surpassing in viru-— 
lence and shamelessness anything we have yet seen in ~ 


America. Official “France” still proclaiming its defiance, 
its determination to fight to the last ditch . . . Whiff! Un- 
der stress, outwardly, of unforeseen incredible events, but 
still more inwardly of absence of that unity of spirit and 
confidence of single-hearted faith without which “Na- 
tion” is a meaningless expression—sudden collapse, resig- 
nation and repudiation of the boasting figureheads, a 
plea for armistice; the Third Republic a thing of history. 

Any status quo is safe behind its armed protection, other 
things being equal, as long as those who bear the arms 
are “loyal.” But loyalty is a state of mind. The unifying, 
impelling drive behind that state of mind is a faith held 
in common, on the part not only of the men behind the 
guns but of the Nation behind the men. 


IV 


Ir Is OUR BOAST AND SHIBBOLETH THAT WE OF 
what we are pleased to call “America”—an 
appropriation resented especially by our neigh- 
bors in Canada, not to mention Latin-America 
—are in some peculiar sense the special trus- 
tees of that prized ineffable thing called De- 
mocracy. More than ever so now, as its lights 
go out one by one in Europe, as “liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity” are disowned by France, eclip- 
sed by Nazidom in the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia; in desperate peril to say the least 
in Great Britain. It is ostensibly for the de- 
fense and perpetuation of that trusteeship and 
all that it implies, on our own soil if nowhere 
else, that we are lashing ourselves into war- 
frenzy, getting ready to drill and habituate our 
youth in the techniques and tempers of battle 
on land and sea and in the air. Breathless with 
alarmed protest against the vast expenditures 
of the past decade in peace-time effort to meet 
the problems of post-war reconstruction and 
liquidation, of technological displacement of 
labor, of all the other concomitants of our dis- 
ordered time, we suddenly toss away all the 
lids, turn the national treasury “bottoms-up,” 
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imperil or abandon our constructive and remedial 
program and rush into half-planned astronomical outlay 
calling for unprecedented taxation and mortgage upon our 
children’s children. For armaments to be put into the 
hands of Whom? 

The nation that “prepares” on such gigantic scale, for 
some or any eventuality the time or nature of which is 
problematical, yet solely for that Saturnalia of destruction 
and mass murder known as War, comes to the end of it 
“all in”; nothing left to go on with, and the economic 
consequences all but certain to include the diversion of 
its massed and drilled military power for its own destruc- 
tion. All the excitement, all the effort, all the prodigious 
expenditure, for swiftly obsolescent junk available for no 
other use—especially if there were no war after all—end- 
ing in exhaustion of both wealth and emotional response 
and nothing to show for it, unless . 

Unless afterward what was spent turned out to be 
Capital Investment! Capital—a thing indispensable but ot 
itself useless without the magic touch of Labor (the con- 
ventional word for effectuating intelligence) making it 
fruitful for purposes subsequent and permanent. Like 
other Capital, Democracy which is a fundamental kind of 
capital cannot even maintain itself, against corruption 
and dry-rot to say nothing of attack from without, unless 
its character and activity are dynamic; unless its essentials 
are so deeply ingrained in the heart of the people as a 
whole and as individuals that their devotion and response 
are automatic. The “preparedness” which counts in the 
end, for which no price is too high, is that which cul- 
tivates the heart of the people. 
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FoLLows THEN THE OBVIOUS, IN THE NATURE OF PLATITUDE. 
Go on since we must—anyway shall—piling up the arma- 
ments, recruiting the armies, laying down the keels of 
battleships which will not be in the water perhaps before 
this present warfare is long in the past—war moves very 
swiftly these days, and may well have changed its tech- 
nique by the time they are afloat. But whether they will 
be instrumentalities of defense, or seal the doom of all that 
we pretend to hold precious, will depend upon the kind 
of “America” we have built to utilize them. Quite as im- 
portant, a parallel enterprise vastly more difficult than 
spending billions in the factories and shipyards, in gather- 
ing and recruiting troops, in organizing conventional 
high-pressure ultra-patriotic ballyhoo, is the underlying 
Real Job, transcending everything else, of unifying the 
American people, in realization of that trusteeship which 
we claim; in understanding that it is theirs, the very 
special treasure of every mother’s son and daughter of 
them. 

Ominous, fraught with danger to even such unity as 
we have, is the fact that in the midst of the world con- 
flagration threatening to spread to our own shores, we 
are compelled under our Constitution to plunge into per- 
haps the bitterest and most divisive Presidential campaign 
in our recent history; made the more bitter and divisive 
by the very conditions which make our internal solidarity 
more important and less assured than ever it was before. 
The most optimistic must look forward with profound 
concern, not chiefly to the outcome of the election, but 
to the disintegrating forces certain to be loosed in the 
campaign. During such a hurricane as the world never 
saw before, a battle for command of the ship! 
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NEITHER A 


NEW or aN OLD 
DEAL witt Do- HERES 
WHAT T MUST HAVE! 


Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 


The Need of the Hour 


No way of avoiding that, save by the patriotic self- 
restraint of the participants; we can, if we will, devote 
ourselves to those fundamental problems which will re- 
main, and to the measures of continuing “preparedness” 
which must be maintained under whatever administration 
emerges from the struggle. 

Harold J. Tobin, professor of political science at Dart- 
mouth College, and Percy W. Bidwell, director of studies 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, formerly professor 
of economics in the University of Buffalo, have just pub 
lished a study’ of the elements necessary to be organized 
for efficiency in the event of war. Important, even indis- 
pensable for understanding of the problems involved, 
against the experience of the previous war, it takes more 
or less for granted the spiritual readiness of the people, 
little doubting their unity of spirit. Yet that question un- 
derlies the whole business. We cannot achieve that unity 
by compulsion, with a club, or a law, or hifalutin oratory. 
We cannot make patriots by mob-compelled flag-saluting 
against religious conscience; by registration and finger- 
printing of our 3,500,000 alien residents (most of them 
deterred from citizenship by expense and red-tape and de- 
lays of the naturalization process), by disdaining and 
suspicion of our 14,000,000 citizens of foreign origin, most 
of them as loyal as those of “old stock”. We cannot with 
scorn and epithets overcome the compunctions of our 
Youth who in the last analysis must fight the battles, and 
who protest that they would make a better use of life 
for the country and the world into which we have com- 
pelled them. 

With or without the guns, in peace as well as in war, 
if we are to save our country, within itself and against all 
comers, we must contrive, working together with that one 
aim, to make it a thing beloved, not by compulsion but 
on its merits, by all its people of every age and origin be- 
cause they know that it is theirs. Only then can they be 
trusted to live and if need be die to keep it so. 


1 MORILIZING CIVILIAN AMERICA. by Harold J. Tobin and Percy 
W. Bidwell. New York, Council on Foreign Relations. 276 pp. Price 
$2.75 postpaid of Survey Associates. 
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The War and the Americas 


At Havana the representatives of the Western Hemisphere nations are | 


meeting to discuss the means of defending their economic and political 


independence from the threat of a powerful European drive. Mr. True-— 
blood, of the research staff of the Foreign Policy Association, defines the | 


nature of the problem which faces New World statesmen in 1940. 


RECENT EVENTS HAVE SHATTERED ANY LINGERING ILLUSION 
that the Americas are immune to Europe’s wars. During 
the early stage of the war, the American republics con- 
centrated on measures to preserve their neutrality and to 
ease the economic shock of hostilities. Latin America was 
concerned with the loss of exports to Germany valued at 
$189,000,000 in 1938. The United States welcomed the 
elimination of a lusty Nazi competitor who did not hesi- 
tate to add a strong seasoning of politics to his trade. The 
United States and Latin America saw eye to eye on the 
desirability of expanding inter-American trade, and the 
war seemed to offer a splendid opportunity for bringing 
this about—in a leisurely, democratic manner. 

The plans advanced in this almost peaceful era had a 
definite long-term value—provided Europe obligingly re- 
mained in a deadlock. If the war had followed the 
1914-18 pattern, it is probable that the United States and 
Latin America would have evolved a mutually satisfactory 
economic relationship. American industry was prepared 
to take the place of suppliers cut off by the war, and new 
markets could be found in the United States for Latin 
American goods. Such was the dream—implemented by 
a joint neutrality policy formulated at the meeting of 
foreign ministers of the American republics shortly after 
the outbreak of war and by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee set up at the same 
meeting. 

Unfortunately, events did not follow the anticipated 
pattern. While statisticians and economists in the 
Western Hemisphere were calculating the effect of in- 
terruption of German trade with Latin America, Ger- 
many was taking over other customers and sources of 
supply—Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway 
and France. Now, instead of facing a loss of perhaps 
10 percent in exports, Latin America is confronted with 
probable German domination of all Europe, an area 
which had taken over 50 percent of total Latin Ameri- 
can sales to the world. 

On the political side, the change has been hardly less 
drastic. In the early months of the war German political 
penetration of Latin America apparently came to a halt. 
Since mid-April, however, fifth-column activities in this 
area have increased alarmingly and brought a sharper 
realization of war dangers than the widely publicized 
sinking of the Graf Spee last winter. Military experts 
have long held that the United States is safe from attack 
only so long as no potential enemy has a base of opera- 
tions in this hemisphere. In other words, defense of the 
United States means defense of the Western Hemisphere 
from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego. 

The present war has demonstrated that political foot- 
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holds can be obtained by means other than military con- 


quest, and a fifth column or a “Quisling” in Brazil or, 
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Colombia is as dangerous for the Americas as one in — 
Nassau County, New York. It requires little imagina- 
tion to visualize the consequences of hostile bombers - 


within range of the Panama Canal. Combine this with 
the destruction of the British fleet or, worse, its transfer 
to Germany, and the defense problem would be multi- 
plied manyfold. 

Faced with a new challenge from abroad, defense, 
rather than neutrality and peace-time economic coopera- 
tion, has become the goal of inter-American cooperation. 


Defense, moreover, is not merely the accumulation of in- 


struments of war in the time-honored manner, although ~ 


this is, of course, highly important. Defense of the 


Americas also involves their political and economic co- — 
ordination on a scale far exceeding that of the salad days _ 
of Pan-Americanism. This is necessary both because | 


the United States needs the resources of Latin America 
to defend itself and because Latin America needs the 
military power of the United States. This country, as 
the most powerful of the American nations, has taken 
the lead in measures designed to defend the Western 
Hemisphere. In addition to starting construction of a 
vast military machine, it has warned the European powers 
that no transfer of “any geographic region of the Western 
Hemisphere from one non-American power to another 
non-American power” would be tolerated. A cruiser was 
dispatched to Uruguay on the discovery of an alleged 
Nazi plot to seize the country. The United States Min- 
ister to Uruguay stated that it was the “avowed policy 
of my government’ to cooperate fully, whenever such 
cooperation is desired, with all the other American 
governments in crushing all activities that arise from non- 
American sources and that imperil our political and eco- 
nomic freedom.” 

Perhaps of even greater significance is the far-reaching 
plan of the President of the United States for the “eco- 
nomic defense” of this hemisphere. This plan embodies 
the creation of an “appropriate inter-American organiza- 
tion for dealing with certain basic problems of their trade 
relations, including an effective system of joint market- 
ing of the important staple exports of the American 
republics.” As this article goes to press, a meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the American republics, called 
by the United States, is considering at Havana these and 
other aspects of the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 


Why Are We Concerned with Latin America? 


Latin AMERICA IS A HETEROGENEOUS GROUP OF TWENTY 
independent republics and several European possessions, 
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with a population about equal to that of the United 
States but an area over two and a half times as great. 
Although there is still a widespread tendency to think 
of Latin America as purely tropical, actually it includes 
almost every variety of climate, with some of the most 
important areas in the temperate zone. This is a factor 
of high importance in inter-American economic relations, 
since it means that the United States and much of Latin 
America compete in the production of certain commodi- 
ties. The importance of Latin America to the world 
lies in its capacity, partly developed and partly potential, 
to export vast quantities of foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials. Aside from the British, Dutch and French 
possessions in this hemisphere, it is the richest raw-ma- 
terial producing area in the world free from direct dom- 
ination of any great power. 

In an economic sense, the importance of Latin America 
to the United States lies more in what it sells to us than 
in what it buys from us. Over the past few years, the 
United States has found in Latin America a market for 
about 19 percent of its total exports. This area has been 
particularly important to the United States for its imports 
of automobiles; industrial, agricultural and electrical ma- 
chinery; chemicals; steel mill manufactures; and cotton 
textiles. On the other hand, imports from Latin America 
have averaged about 24 percent of total United States im- 
ports, and have been highly important to the standard of 
living of the average American. 

Latin America normally absorbs less than 1.5 percent 
of the total United States production of moveable goods, 
and comparatively few people are directly concerned with 
this trade. Yet the “man in the street” drinks Latin 


American coffee, perhaps sweetened by Cuban sugar, and 
possibly brewed in a vessel made from bauxite mined in 


Dutch Guiana. (About two-thirds of all aluminum made 
in this country, incidentally, is manufactured from Dutch 
and British Guiana bauxite.) He eats Latin American 
bananas, and chocolate made from Brazilian or Dominti- 
can cacao beans. He chews gum containing Mexican or 
Central American chicle. His suit may contain Latin 
American wool, his shoes may be of leather tanned with 
Argentine quebracho extract, and the leather itself may 
be of Latin American origin. There is a good chance 
that the paint on his house contains linseed oil made 
from Latin American flaxseed. In almost every typical 
American product—such as the automobile and the radio 
—there is some raw material obtained from Latin 
America. 

In some countries, many of the imports which bulk 
large in our trade with Latin America would be classified 
as luxuries. This is outstandingly true of coffee, which 
accounts for between 25 and 30 percent of our total im- 
ports from this area, and bananas. But the mere fact that 
supplies of these and other products are readily avail- 
able within our economic orbit has contributed to remov- 
ing them from the luxury class. Other commodities which 
we import from Latin America, such as sugar, theo- 
retically could either be produced in sufficient volume in 
the United States or obtained elsewhere. For the most 
part, however, it would be extremely difficult under 
normal conditions to shift United States purchases away 
from Latin America, and under present circumstances 
practically impossible. So much for the peace-time eco- 
nomic value of Latin America to the United States. 

In time of war, Latin American supplies of strategic 
materials might well be of vital importance to the 
United States. This does not mean that the United 
States at the present time can obtain full supplies of all 
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Grading coffee in a storehouse in Santos, Brazil. Coffee accounts for a fourth of our total imports from Latin America 
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needed commodities from Latin America. For -example, 
it may take eight years before we can obtain as much as 
10 percent of our crude rubber requirements from this 
area, and even such a supply would assume the immediate 
development of rubber plantations in Latin America. 
Much the same is true of manila fiber and quinine. These 
three strategic commodities can be produced in Latin 
America and there is already a limited output, but pro- 
duction in quantities sufficient for United States needs 
would require a long period of development. _ Silk, 
another strategic material, is not produced commercially 
in Latin America, and there is little probability that it 
can or will be. Substitutes, of varying degrees of ac- 
ceptability, have been developed for all these products, 
however, and their use, together with conservation of sup- 
plies, would tide the United States over any emergency. 

Other strategic commodities which have been listed 
by the Army and Navy Munitions Board as necessary for 
the defense of the United States consist of antimony, 
chromium, coconut shell char, ferro-grade manganese, 
mercury, mica, nickel, quartz crystal, tin and tungsten. 
Latin America is already an important producer of 
antimony, and supplied all but a small fraction of United 
States imports in 1938. There is little doubt that re- 
sources are sufhcient for all needs. Chromium, used in 
the manufacture of many essential steel alloys, presents a 
more difficult problem. Although Cuba supplied about 
8 percent of United States imports in 1938, the Cuban 
product is not suitable for metallurgical uses. In an 
emergency, however, it is possible that Cuban supplies 
could be refined for that. purpose and, in addition, Brazil 
has large unexploited reserves. 

Coconut shell char, used in the manufacture of gas- 
mask canisters, can be produced in volume from the 
coconuts of tropical Latin America. Manganese is one 
of Latin America’s most important strategic resources. 
Cuba and Brazil together supplied one third of United 
States imports in 1938 and one fifth in 1939, but it is 
believed that output could be increased to cover all 
United States needs. In this connection, it might be 
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America rose from 25 percent of 


in 1918. 


output in 1938 was equal to 


United States imports. 


sary. While nickel is virtually 


Brazil also is the only country 
in the world which contains a 
developed supply of quartz 
crystal of the type having piezo- 
electric characteristics, for which 
there is no satisfactory substitute in radio frequency con- 
trol. 

Latin America—more specifically, Bolivia—is an im- 
portant producer of tin. Although output has been de- 
clining for a number of years, it is sufficient at the present 
rate to supply about one third of United States needs. 
To make use of Bolivian ore, however, a smelting in- 
dustry would have to be established in this country. 
Recent research into the problem of smelting Bolivian 
concentrates without the admixture of other ores is be- 
lieved to have proved the practicability of such a project. 


PPC: 
Argentina’s surplus commodities are meat, wheat and corn, of which we normally absorb little 


The Problems of Economic, Defense 


THE JUSTIFICATIONS FOR “ECONOMIC DEFENSE” OF THE 
Americas may be stated simply. Military defense of the 
Americas requires a united front of the twenty-one re- 
publics. Such a united front could not be established, or 
maintained, if any of its members were subjected to 
political penetration by Germany. Political penetration, 
however, is simply a by-product of economic domination, 
and Nazi methods make domination the goal of com- 
mercial transactions with weaker nations. It is no longer 
lurid sensationalism to point out that Nazi Trojan horses 
are a potential part of trade with Germany, and individual 
Latin American countries must not run the risk of 
“economic seduction” by dealing directly with Germany. 
Exports are the economic life-blood of Latin America. 
As a whole, this area ships abroad about 27 percent of 
the total value of its production, and the proportion is 
much higher in the case of various individual nations. 
Since the war began, surpluses of various goods which the 
United States cannot or will not use have accumulated. 
Increased trade with the United States has offered some 
relief, but not enough. While the United States found 
it possible to increase exports to Latin America by 53.6 
percent in the first six months of the war, our imports 
from this area advanced only 32.5 percent. On an annual 
basis, this meant adding $140,000,000 to what Latin 
America received from the United States and $250,000,000 
to what she must pay for goods bought in this country. 
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In this period the United States 
demonstrated its ability to sup- 
ply Latin America’s needs, but 
failed to take the place of its lost 
customers. Latin America would 
prefer to deal with the United 
States rather than trade with a 
Nazi-dominated Europe and run 
the risk of losing control over 
her economic and _ political 
structures. But Latin America 
—or any other nation—would 
sell to the devil on the devil’s 
terms rather than not sell at all. 
There is no disguising the fact 
that political ideals are puny 
compared with economic forces, 
and more than faith in Pan- 
Americanism will be required to 
preserve a united American 
front. 

The problem would be rela- 
tively simple if the United States 
and Latin America were directly 
complementary. We are not, 
however, and no amount of wishful thinking about 
Bolivian tin and Brazilian rubber potentialities will make 
us so overnight. This country doubtless can supply 
practically everything Latin America needs and does not 
produce within its own borders. So far as the rest of our 
export trade is concerned, unless Latin America drastically 
readjusted its economy, there is no possibility that it could 
consume the automobiles, or cotton, or petroleum we 
ordinarily sell elsewhere. 

Latin America furnishes this country with about 19 
percent of its imports of crude materials, 50 percent of its 
foodstuffs, and about 37 percent of its agricultural prod- 
ucts in general. By way of comparison, over 50 percent of 
United States imports of crude materials—silk, rubber 
and tin—18 percent of its foodstuffs and almost 44 percent 
of its agricultural products come from Asia. Undoubtedly. 
the proportion of our imports from Latin America could 
be raised materially. For example, in the last year of the 
World War, 37 percent of United States imports came 
from Latin America, which constituted 47 percent of that 
area’s exports, as compared with recent averages of 24 and 
31 percent, respectively. The fact remains that after 
every conceivable means of expanding inter-American 
trade has been tried, substantial surpluses of Latin Ameri- 
can goods will be left which cannot be absorbed by the 
United States. 

The economic defense problem of the Americas pre- 
sents two major aspects. One consists of the United 
States’ efforts to secure the greatest possible part of its 
import requirements in Latin America. This means not 
only shifting our imports from other parts of the world 
to the Western Hemisphere in cases where Latin Amer- 
ice already has sources of supply, but development of new 
products, in Latin America as well as new markets in the 
United States. The second aspect is the problem of dis- 
posing of Latin American surpluses without forcing these 
countries into economic—and therefore political—depend- 
ence on Nazi-dominated Europe. Obviously, the more 
progress made in increasing United States consumption of 
Latin American goods, the less serious the surplus prob- 
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Cars of American manufacture in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Automobiles are one of our chief exports 


lem. As indicated above, however, there is little possi- 
bility that it can be eliminated in the predictable future. 

The magnitude of the Latin American surplus problem 
may be indicated by a brief résumé of pre-1939 exports 
from this area. During 1938 the total value of United 
States imports from all Latin America—the various 
European possessions as well as the twenty independent 
republics—was $641,000,000, and represented about one 
third of that area’s total exports. In the same year, Latin 
America sold an estimated $200,000,000 worth of goods to 
other Western Hemisphere countries, chiefly in Latin 
America. These proportions have not varied greatly in 
recent years; prior to the war, Latin America sold roughly 
40 percent of her exports in this hemisphere, and 60 per- 
cent outside. 

The figure shown for United States imports—$641,000,- 
000—does not tell the whole story. It includes gold and 
silver valued at $156,000,000, imports of which are 
governed by United States monetary policy and not by 
economic need. It also includes imports of Latin Ameri- 
can petroleum and products valued at over $39,000,000, 
although the United States is a heavy net exporter of oil. 
It includes copper worth $26,000,000 imported for smelt- 
ing and re-export, chiefly to Europe. Taking these fac- 
tors into consideration, it is probable that the actual 
value of Latin American commodities consumed in the 
United States, aside from precious metals, did not exceed 
$400,000,000. 

According to Latin American export statistics, which 
differ in varying degrees from the corresponding United 
States import figures, this country purchased $133.533,000 
worth of Latin American coffee in 1938. This comprised 
57 percent of the total, but about ten million bags were 
sold elsewhere. We took 72 percent of sugar exports; 42 
percent of metals other than copper and tin; 24 percent 
of hides and skins; 26 percent of linseed; 52 percent of 
nuts, waxes, oils and extracts; 40 percent of nitrates; 79 
percent of bananas; 67 percent of cacao; and 62 percent 
of such fibers as henequen and sisal. These were the 
major commodities of which (Continued on page 444) 
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A More Perfect Union 


by ALAN HARTMAN 


A few years ago state legislatures threatened to “Balkanize” the United | 
States through laws which actually amounted to discriminatory tariffs 
against other states. This is the story of the reversal of that “isolationist” 
trend by a drive which provides a timely lesson in national unity. 


ON THE NIGHT OF JUNE 9, 1933, A BOLT OF LIGHTNING 
struck the municipal power plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., 
which left the city’s 9,000 inhabitants without light, water 
and fire protection. A rush order for a length of insulated 
copper cable was sent to Chicago. To ensure swift de- 
livery, a motor carrier was quickly dispatched. Suspect- 
ing his driver might run into red tape, the shipper gave 
the driver a letter, asking that, even though the truck did 
not fully conform to state regulations, it be allowed to 
pass in view of its serious mission. Kentucky inspectors 
found the truck twelve inches longer than their law per- 
mitted. They refused to let it pass. Not until money 
was telegraphed to pay the fine did the truck get through 
—after sixty hours. 

To be sure, many state laws branded as trade barriers 
have been designed to protect high local standards of 
work, wages and safety. The Founding Fathers would 
take pride in such progressivism. But it would be hard 
for them to condone deliberate attacks, in the name of 
states’ rights, upon free trade in the United States. 

Now, at a time when the people of the United States 
are striving to achieve a greater measure of national unity, 
it is important that we understand and master some of 
the forces which still threaten our economic cohesion and 
efficiency. The story of the drive against state trade bar- 
riers, the drive against Balkanization of the United States, 
begins some months before events in Europe jolted us 
into a mood of self-analysis. The story is not yet ended. 
But it points a heartening moral for these times—and a 
new appreciation of E Pluribus Unum. 


Have We Got Free Trade? 


THE BLAcKouT IN Otp Hickory was JUST ONE INCIDENT 
in the interstate trade war among these United States in 
the 1930s. During the worst of the depression the deli- 
cate balance of federal-state control over interstate com- 
merce was thrown out of kilter in the scramble for self- 
preservation. A protectionist panic caught the corner 
grocer in Missouri and the truck gardener in New Jersey, 
and legislators in forty-eight state capitals interpreted 
states’ rights to mean every state for herself. “Isolationist” 
state legislation piled up an unhealthy burden on the free 
exchange of goods in the national market, violating the 
intent, if not the letter, of the commerce clause in the 
Constitution. 

Trade barriers spring from the uninhibited extension 
of powers delegated by the Constitution to the states to 
tax, police, inspect, appoint and spend in purely local situ- 
ations. The WPA Marketing Law Survey lists over a 
thousand such laws, conforming to the general definition: 
“A statute, regulation or practice which operates or tends 
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to operate to the disadvantage of persons, products or 
commodities coming from sister states, to the advantage | 
of local residents or industries.” | 

The term trade barrier was coined to dramatize the | 
broad trend toward hampering interstate commerce. | 
Many laws operating as trade barriers are incontrovertibly 
constitutional. The federal government itself, particularly 
in the liquor trade, has sanctioned such laws. 

Anticipating federal action, the states themselves now 
face the task of solving the national problem caused by 
their discriminatory practices. Many are well on the way 
to undoing their past errors. At the Governers’ Confer- | 
ence in September 1938, the state governors, led by Coch- — 
ran of Nebraska and Stark of Missouri, launched a — 
frontal attack on the trade barrier problem. Their formula 
for resolving interstate friction through state-by-state ad- 
justments has headed off undue stiffening of federal — 
power over interstate commerce. Back in Justice Taney’s — 
day it was recognized that the free trade principle could — 
not be applied fron: Washington so arbitrarily as to 
paralyze state action on its home ground. The effective- 
ness of state-by-state adjustment is now being tested in 
an anti-trade barrier campaign organized !ast year by the 
Council of State Governments. 


Pratt in the Sacramento Bee 
Domestic Blackout 
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The states erected trade barriers through the misuse of 
their discretionary powers to police and tax. A direct 
tariff on goods entering a state would be too much like 
the international customs. But when the yeomen of rural 
America, the dairy farmers, set out to stabilize the dairy 
industry, much the same effect was secured by prohibitive 
excise taxes on margarine, which relieved local dairy in- 
terests of competition from butter substitutes, both do- 
mestic and foreign. While the excise taxes went on the 
books as revenue raisers, and were sustained as such by 
the courts, Washington and Wisconsin, excising 15 cents 
per pound on margarine, in 1937 and 1938 collected pre- 
cisely nothing and $13.42, respectively. Obviously, such a 
measure was a flop in the state till, though tops from the 
protective angle. Heavy centralization of the dairy in- 
dustry, through the legal process of safeguarding the con- 
sumer, has ridged state lines and intrastate markets with 
trade barriers. Farmers cannot sell in a given market 
until their plants have been scrutinized by the city or 
state concerned. Inspection and licensing laws, initiated 
as public health precautions, frequently end up as drags 
on the milk traffic. A consuming center may arbitrarily 
delimit the area into which it will send its inspectors. 
The alibi that the center has run out of inspection funds 
is no consolation to the farmer frozen out, though the 
hard luck story may prove most advantageous to pro- 
ducers inside the milkshed. By manipulating the sanitary 
laws, local boards of health can even regulate the price 
of milk. Often the expense of maintaining high stand- 
ards falls on those least able to pay. An inspection pro- 
gram which deprives low-income families of milk is 


hardly in the interest of public health. 
The Not So Open Road 


THE TRUCK SPEEDING RELIEF TO Oxtp Hickory RAN HEAD 
on into the nation-wide traffic jam of conflicting motor 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Road to the American Balkans 
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vehicle legislation. Truck drivers have spent nights in 
jail, farmers have dumped produce in the ditch, and fruit 
growers have had to watch their fruit rot on the trees 
because trucks could not get across state lines to move 
crops to market. 

State registration and license laws, gasoline taxes, and 
safety measures have played havoc with interstate com- 
merce. The danger is cumulative rather than particular; 
for most laws are reasonable expressions of state taxing 
and police powers. Since local motor vehicles are taxed 
for the upkeep and policing of state highways, it seems 
only reasonable that out-of-state truckers should pay their 
bit of the wear and tear. And states not wealthy enough 
to build highways to carry the heavy load of cross-coun- 
try traffic, feel justified in limiting the size and weight 
of vehicles using their highways. Interstate commerce 
would have nothing to complain of if matters stopped 
there. But local enterprise is clearly interested in making 
life hard for the interstate shipper. In some circumstances 
states charge a higher ton-mile tax on foreign than on 
domestic vehicles. For a 5-ton truck, taxes vary from $30 
in Illinois to $400 in Alabama and Georgia. Load limits 
vary from 120,000 pounds in Rhode Island to 40,000 just 
across the line in Connecticut; Kentucky allows 18,000, 
neighbor Indiana, 40,000. Big Texas allows only 7,000 
pounds, unless the vehicle is en route to the nearest prac- 
tical common carrier (i.e. the railroad) in which case 
14,000 pounds is permissible. Obviously, such non-uni- 
formity falls hardest on long-haul transportation. 

Truck drivers complain of lax or sporadic enforce- 
ment and even charge discrimination against individual 
shippers. Drivers would have to be lawyers to keep up 
with the mass of conflicting rulings. As one driver put it 
—it’s like relief pitchers in baseball. Some of them are 
masters of fazing the batter. “He never mows ‘em 
down, just worries ’em to death.” 

Much of the worrying—checking on licenses, equip- 
ment, cargo, and “bootleg” gasoline—goes on at ports-of- 
entry, the closest the states have come to operating cus- 
toms houses. Kansas still has sixty-six ports-of-entry and 
trucks must enter at these designated points. 

Most quarantine laws are enforced at port-of-entry sta- 
tions. While the localizing of plant and livestock dis- 
eases is a life and death matter to American agriculture, 
uncoordinated action burdens nurserymen and shippers 
with red tape, delay and expense. A mere listing of the 
laws does not tell how many plants are ruined in quar- 
antine, or how many are excluded to guard against bona 
fide pestilence, rather than to protect local interests. The 
broad effect of some plant quarantines and nursery license 
laws has been to localize the nursery business by making 
trade across state lines unprofitable. 

Georgia’s commissioner of agriculture is empowered to 
embargo fruits, vegetables and truck crops entering the 
state when Georgia crops are sufficient for the state mar- 
ket. “Buy at Home” campaigns and state differences in 
marketing laws tend to hamper the producer seeking in- 
terstate outlets for his product. Six states set a maximum 
grade for “fresh eggs” which can only be met by in-state 
hens. It is understandable that nation-wide merchant as- 
sociations have taken such a lively interest in the anti- 
trade barrier campaign and sponsor uniform marketing 
laws. 

One of the oldest forms of trade barrier is the gen- 
eral preference law—legislation frankly designed to favor 
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domestic laborers, coucractors and administrative service. 
Since the World War, it has become obligatory in over 
half of the states to grant a preference to native products 
when making purchases or awarding contracts. Many 
states require public institutions to shop only in the home 
market. One state even forbids the use of textbooks 
printed outside the state. In twenty-six states, printers 
need not worry about outside competition when bidding 
on state jobs. During the depression, practically any bill 
appearing in a state legislature under a “Buy at Home” 
or “Help the Home Boys” slogan had easy sailing. Patri- 
otic perhaps—but economically protectionism works both 
ways. 

Wisconsin may have been pleased with her margarine 
excise tax of 1935. But down in the cotton states, where in 
a depressed cotton market the sale of cottonseed-oil often 
makes the difference between profit or loss, the margarine 
excise was quickly recognized as outright discrimination 
against cotton oils. The Mid-South Cotton Growers As- 
sociation declared: 


We are Wisconsin’s best customers for butter, cheese, con- 
densed milk, farm implements, farm light plants, plumbing 
supplies and road building machinery. Without our patron- 
age she would indeed be in a sad plight. She has invited 
such a calamity upon herself. She has chosen to wall herself 
in. Let her see how she likes it. Cotton oil is to the cotton 
states what butter fat is to Wisconsin and what hog-lard is 
to the corn-hog states. Any interference with the free move- 
ment of cotton oil strikes at the heart of the cotton grower 
and the South generally—AND CANNOT BE TOLER- 
ATED. 


The head of a grocery-products distributing company 
in Georgia declared that Wisconsin products such as beer, 
paper, plumbing supplies, cheese and evaporated milk had 
been hurt in the southern market. The secretary of the 
Mississippi Wholesale Grocers Association reported plans 
for reprisals in that state. While reprisals were not 
adopted to anything like the extent predicted, Georgia has 
legislated against all beer over ten cents, thus cutting out 
the Wisconsin brewers, and has forbidden the use of 
state relief money to purchase surplus commodities in 
Wisconsin. 

While many of the states now have reciprocity agree- 
ments, honoring each other’s license plates, and’ some- 
times waiving the ton mile tax and relicensing so long 
as carriers do not engage in intrastate business, enforce- 
ment has led to bitterness and retaliation. When Maine 
seized a New York truck driver in June 1933, and forced 
him to pay a license fee of $75, New York retaliated by 
holding two Maine truck drivers for not having New 
York license plates. In a Kansas-Nebraska dispute, a 
Nebraska constable was reported to have fired on a Kan- 
sas truck. An item of April 1, 1938 tells of thirteen truck 
drivers, transporting fruit and vegetables, arrested near 
Mason, Tex. Not only were they fined, but many were 
forced to reduce their net loads to 7,000 pounds by dump- 
ing the surpluses of 2,500 to 3,000 pounds. Shippers and 
producers finding their interstate markets hurt by the 
port-of-entry system have urged the construction of new 
roads.and bridges so as to avoid certain states. 

Trade barrier legislation is cumulative. “Unprotected” 
states retaliate with similar laws in attempts to equalize 
competition for themselves. Grand slam in trade barrier 
legislation is the omnibus bill empowering a state official 
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to retaliate against any and all laws passed in other states 
which tend to discriminate. 

It would be academic to discuss trade barrier tegiala’ 
tion without spotlighting the minority groups and their 
state lobbies which are largely responsible for the trend. 
They have demanded in effect that local enterprise be 
made immune from competition. This, of course, violates 
the tenets of free enterprise. 


Two things always happen when you set up a barrier. 


favoring a special interest. First, an additional burden 
hits all consumers. Second, the initial advantage granted 
the favored interest evaporates as other producers in other 
states foster laws which retaliate in kind, reducing the 
market and raising the cost of living. In the end, the 
consumer foots the bill for “isolationist” trade laws. 


Trade Barriers de Luxe 


THe ‘Twenty-First AMENDMENT, RESTORING OUTRIGHT 
liquor control to the states, created a veritable trade bar- 
rier microcosm in which discriminatory laws can be 


“traced from birth under the propitious star of constitu- 


tional sanction. The amendment gave the states so much 
rope they could hang themselves much more easily than 
under the commerce clause. Yet no other field of market- 
ing legislation offers greater scope for voluntary, remedial 
action. The purpose of the amendment was to empower 
the states to protect individual standards of liquor con- 
sumption. Automatically freed from the commerce clause, 
the states went on a spree of protective liquor legislation. 

The blank check to the states was cashed in two big 
denominations—laws levying import fees, thus insuring 
in-state manufacturers and distributors a preferred mar- 
ket, and laws giving an edge to in-state farmers, whose 
crops supply state wineries and breweries. Playing a 
protectionist game from the word Go, the states fenced 
off low-alcoholic beverages with a mass of restrictive leg- 
islation, while distilled liquors, most in need of control 
from the standpoint of health and morals, went com- 
paratively free. Wine and beer manufacture is highly 
localized in all the states, while the manufacture of hard 
liquor is a large-scale industry concentrated in a few 
states. Fortunately, the states have slowed down the 
home-made home-grown campaign which would logically 
end up in forty-eight self-sufficiency programs, in defiance 
of soil and climate conditions best suited to grapes or 
barley. 

Preferential taxes protect local vintages in Arkansas, 
Michigan, Georgia, and Virginia, varying as much as 50 
percent with import rates. Minnesota, lowa, North Da- 
kota, and Oregon, leaders in the production of barley, 
stipulate that beer sold inside their borders must contain 
66 2/3 percent barley malt. Pennsylvania seeks to equalize 
competition by refunding the excise tax on exports in 
an amount equal to the tax levied by the state-of-destina- 
tion on imports from Pennsylvania. In Ohio, imported 
wines must not be blended) with less than 51 percent 
native [Ohio] wines. In 1937 Missouri furnished retalia- 
tory fireworks with her embargo against alcoholic liquors 
from states having discriminating liquor laws of any 
kind. But it was repealed two years later in line with the 
policy of California’s governor, who vetoed a similar bill 
on the grounds that the state would probably gain more 
by setting a good example than by trying to coerce other 
states into repealing their discriminatory laws. Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Ohio engaged in a beer 
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war between 1935 and 1939. The truce settling this four- 
‘cornered row proved that the square ring roped off by the 
Twenty-first Amendment lent itself as well to voluntary, 
interstate agreements and understandings as to interstate 
fisticuffs and bottlethrowing. Here was the first big 
victory in the anti-trade barrier campaign, as it gathered 
momentum in the spring of 1939. Governor Townsend 
of Indiana pulled no punches when he said at the Na- 
tional Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers in Chi- 
cago that April, that the state governors realized “the 
economic futility of retaining statutes which by their 
nature invite retaliation.” 

The Governors’ Conference at Oklahoma City in Sep- 
tember 1938 broke a precedent when it issued a statement 
condemning trade barriers. Then the governors boldly 
faced the long range job of setting their own houses in 
order. To prevent federal whittling down of state auth- 
ority, and to preserve the flexibility of the federal-state 
relationship, they had to restore the balance between the 
national economy and the economic life of the states as 


units in the federal system. Governor James H. Allred’ 


of Texas appointed the first state commission to study 
the problem: “We must not only recognize that the free 
and unhampered American market has accounted largely 
for our greatness,” he said in State Government, maga- 
zine of state affairs, December 1938, “but we must be 
constantly on guard lest that market be destroyed by the 
insidious growth of laws which chip away at the founda- 
tions of this structure.” 


The Council Takes Over 


FouR MONTHS AFTER THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, THE 
General Assembly of the Council of State Governments 
at Washington condemned trade barriers and instructed 
its secretariat to move in on the problem and call a na- 
tional conference for April. The Council’s flying wedge 
tactics drove clean through the problem in four months, 
and the mopping up operations after the conference be- 
spoke something new in democratic teamplay. Frank 
Bane, executive director of the Council, synchronized the 
diverse talents of economists, newsreel men, politicians, 
radio commentators, public relations experts, business ex- 
ecutives, and college professors in a publicity campaign 
which made the nation thoroughly trade barrier con- 
scious. 

The Council of State Governments is a joint govern- 
mental agency—a medium through which interstate and 
federal-state problems are resolved and a forum for the 
consideration of the increasing number of problems which 
overlap state boundaries. Mr. Bane and his staff coordin- 
ate the activities of the forty-four official state Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation, which are the component 
parts of the Council of State Governments. The Council 
also is the permanent secretariat of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, the National Association of Secretaries of State, 
and the National Association of Attorney Generals. They 
do not arbitrate or umpire like a court of appeals, though 
being a channel of negotiation between the several states 
and the federal government often leads to the same re- 
sults. Mr. Bane and his staff are fundamentally respon- 
sible for placing facts where they will do the most good. 
Facts came thick and fast when Mr. Bane got to work 
with his special advisory committee, of which Governor 
Stark of Missouri was chairman, and which included key 
representatives of business, government and education. 
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Six nation-wide commissions were set up to report on 
specific phases of the trade barrier problem at the na- 
tional conference. 

In February and March, at the Council’s Chicago of- 
fice, the trade barrier problem was removed from the 
realm of academic discussion and made the subject ot 
realistic news stories. These news stories, combining back- 
ground information with pertinent facts about trade bar- 
riers in special localities, were published throughout the 
country. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with 
the collaboration of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, provided 
the backlog of information in a special report to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, “Barriers to Internal Trade in Farm 
Products.” The WPA Marketing Laws Survey prepared 
comparative charts of state statutes illustrating trade bar- 
riers. State governors discussed trade barrier problems in 
their press conferences. News magazines, and syndicates, 
economic writers and cartoonists took up the theme. 

When the national conference met at the Stevens Ho- 
tel in Chicago on April 5, 1940, the lobby was lined with 
enlarged photostats of the Marketing Law Survey. State 
governors discussed trade barrier problems for newsreels 
and radio against a background of illustrative maps of 
the United States. The publicity director kept open a 
central office for interpretation of problems to newsmen 
and commentators as these developed on the floor of the 
conference—modern publicity techniques adapted to the 
advancement of the social sciences. Not the least inter- 
ested group in attendance, though not official, were rep- 
resentatives of scores of business interests and lobbyists 
whose future was at stake. For overall effectiveness, the 
Council of State Government’s campaign against trade 
barriers before, during, and subsequent to the Chicago 
meeting, ranks with the drive which the U. S. Public 
Health Service launched against venereal diseases in 1936. 
It put to an end the casual acceptance of a national evil. 


Good Hunting 


AFTER THE CONFERENCE, THE CouNcIL OF STATE GOVERN- 
ments declared open season on trade barrier laws pro- 
jected in 1940 legislative sessions. State legislators found 
themselves hemmed in by an aroused public opinion and 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation were ready to 
pounce the minute a law which smacked of trade bar- 
rierism reared its head. In fact, trade barrier had become 
so malodorous a term that many governors stated publicly 
that any trade barrier laws passed by their legislatures 
would be vetoed immediately. 

Cooperation committees, on the alert at 1940 legislative 
sessions, saw to the repeal of Oklahoma’s port-of-entry 
system and downed a bid for a similar system in Texas. 
The strong opposition of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation killed seven bills 
this year, notably one requiring that all materials for 
public buildings not mined or quarried in New York 
must be processed within the state. In Ohio, a bill to 
limit the purchase of coal for state institutions to that 
mined in Ohio went down. Public purchase preference 
bills were defeated in Connecticut, Texas and Kansas. 
New Hampshire rejected a bill discriminating against 
out-of-state salesmen. 

Oregon, Vermont and Iowa defeated margarine taxes. 
The agriculture departments of the western states are 
cooperating in an effort (Continued on page 446) 
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People of the Wasteland Sketches by Norah Hamilton 
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~ Sandstorms of refuse from the lead and zinc mines make dusty, desolate villages 
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If gardens cannot grow in the flinty sand, can young human beings thrive? 
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“You can’t keep the dust out. It gets in your throat and into everything” 


Miners’ consumption, and a source of infection to his family 


ord The sketches by Norah Hamilton on these pages and the article by Alice 
Hamilton which follows are first-hand testimony to the hazards and meager 

rewards of life in that man-made desert which, for twenty-five years, has 

been known to social historians as “the Tri-State problem.” Here Norah 

“s : : Hamilton shares her impressions of the people whom she and her sister 
ace | eal s ~~ visited a short time ago—country folk who came to the mines seeking 
: temporary jobs from farms “where they had hardly ever seen actual money”. 


tf 
jing and old miners at a union meeting 


A Mid-American Tragedy 


A distinguished industrial hygienist revisits the region she studied a quarter) | 
of a century ago. Dr. Hamilton’s vivid article brings hope that, at long: 
last, something will be done about America’s tragic Tri-State Area. 


SOME TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO—IN 1912—I was sTUDYING 
lead poisoning in the lead smelting and refining trade for 
the federal Department of Labor and in the course of my 
search for the more important plants I went to Joplin, 
Mo. There I found a great lead plant outside the city, in 
the center of the zinc and lead mines which had been 
opened not so many years before, and around the plant 
clustered the homes of miners and mill workers. I ex- 
plored the smelter workers’ village, and I have a vivid 
picture of it even after all these years—a picture of ram- 
shackle, hastily-built wooden houses, unpainted and 
dreary, no trees, no gardens, and all about the village a 
stretch of the most desolate country I had ever seen. It 
had none of the beauty of the desert, for it was 
man-made. Everywhere I looked rose great pyramids 
of ground rocks, gravel, sand, the refuse (tailings or 
“chat” in local speech; “chat” is probably an attempt at 
“chert,” one of the names given to silicious rock) of the 
concentrating mills, and around the pyramids spread a 
wasteland covered with the finest of the sand, washed 
down from the sides of the great heaps. I remember there 
came into my mind, as I looked on this landscape under 
a heavy grey November sky, that Old Testament curse, 

“And the heavens shall be as brass above thy head and 
the earth shall be as iron under thy feet.” 

As I went from house to house and met the people— 
farmers and hill country folk from the Ozarks, from 
Alabama and Kentucky—I gained a picture of village life 
at its most meager stage. Nothing was there in the shape 
of community effort save a drug store selling patent medi- 
cines and whisky and a water peddler who drove his 
dray from door to door and sold water by the gallon. 
There was plenty of lead poisoning among the smelter 
men, which was what I was looking for, but I could not 
‘escape the impression that miners’ consumption, which 
was not my job, was really far more important. 

A few years later, in 1914-15, I heard that Dr. A. J. 
Lanza, then of the federal Bureau of Mines, had gone 
to the Joplin region to look into that very question. When 
his report appeared I was shocked but not astonished to 
learn that no less than 433 out of the 720 miners ex- 
amined had silicosis and in 103 of them tuberculosis was 
present. There were 39 cases of tuberculosis alone, which 
meant 142 men with tuberculosis of the lungs in a group 
of 720, or just under 20 percent—one man in five. After 
that very shocking discovery, further studies were made 
by the federal government; then a clinic was opened, 
under the joint auspices of the Bureau of Mines, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and the Tri-State 
Zinc and Lead Ore Producers’ Association. We heard 
that not only Dr. Lanza but Dr. R. R. Sayers of the Bu- 
reau of Mines was associated with the clinic, and that the 
rate of silicosis during five years of its operation had 
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fallen decidedly and that wet drilling had been intro~ 
duced in many mines. 

All this seemed very reassuring and I had banished cha 
picture of Smelter Hill and the mining district around it - 
into the distant past, along with many other tragic pic- ‘ 
tures which I had seen wiped out by conscience- stricken * 
employers. Then, just this last winter, when I was in 
Washington I met one of the members of the Tri-State» 
Survey Comme Inc., who spread before me a series.’ 
of photographs taken in those same mine and mill vil-. 
lages, photographs which might have been dated 1912)» 
instead of 1938. It was appalling to have this proof that * | 
what I had seen there was still going on, that there was 
no change to be seen except for still more dilapidation of ' 
the houses, still higher and more numerous pyramids off 
tailings, still more land rendered desolate and fruitless. | 
A motor truck instead of a horse and dray now peddles 
water; that was the only change I could see. | 

The committee had also collected figures from various 
unimpeachable sources that proved ‘the prevalence of- 
miners’ consumption, and even more vivid was the proof | ] 
given by actual photographs of men dying of it, some of 
them dead since the report was published. After this, 
I need not say how interested I was to receive, a few 
months later, an announcement from the Division of © 
Labor Standards that Secretary of Labor Perkins had ~ 
called a conference in Joplin of state officials and federal 
experts to investigate conditions in the Tri-State zinc and 
lead mining area and that I was invited to attend it. On 
April 23 my sister Norah and I went out to Joplin, she 
to make sketches of a country she had never seen but in 
which she had become interested through Rockwell 
Kent’s committee—the National Committee for People’s — 
Rights, of which the Tri-State Survey Committee, Inc., is ~ 
a part. 
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South of Joplin | 


THE CONFERENCE MET IN JopLin, Mo., THE ONLY LARGE — 
city in that region, and we spent a long afternoon listen- 
ing to statements from the employers’ association, from 
state officials of labor and of health in Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, from federal experts in mining and in ~ 
industrial disease, and from representatives of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union (CIO). The employ- 
ers’ case had been summarized for us that morning by one ~ 
of the mine managers who accompanied the bus in which 
we were driven over the district to visit villages, mines — 
and concentrating mills; and later at the meeting the — 
spokesmen of the employers were given all the time they © 
wished to state their case. 

Briefly stated, their case is as follows: Admittedly there — 
was much silicosis in the early days before 1913 when — 
mines were dry and shots were fired on shift, but after 
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the investigation made by Dr. Lanza reforms were in- 
troduced, and by 1920 wet drilling was in common use, 
shooting on shift and dry mucking “were in disrepute.” 
As the center moved from Missouri into Kansas and 
Oklahoma further investigations were made by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, dust control was increased, and in 1924 a 
clinic for the miners was opened in Picher. The speaker 
assured us that the prevalence of silicosis and tuberculosis 
has been very much reduced in recent years, in fact the 
cases now appearing do not develop in employed miners 
but in the “gougers” who go into abandoned mines to 
get out what ore is left. The Producers Association has 
made dust counts in the mines each quarter since 1936 
and has found that 88 percent of the mines now have less 
than the maximum allowable amount. As to the piles of 
tailings, or “chat,” the uninformed look on them as a 
health hazard to the people living near them, but this 
has no basis in fact. It is true that on a windy day a 
good deal ot dust does fly about, but it does not come 
from the tailings; that dust is too heavy. It comes from 
the “slime ponds” where the finest ground ore is washed 
down from the mills, and when the water dries off the 
sand does blow about. But there are not enough dry and 
windy days to give rise to silicosis from this source in a 
lifetime and, anyway, silicosis has never been shown to 
follow exposure to sand in the outside air, not even in 
South Africa. 

We were told also that the villages we passed were, 
some of them, very wretched, but that the great bulk of 
miners and mill men live in neat, respectable houses at a 
distance from the mines, coming to work in “buddy 
cars.” The wages paid are adequate to support decent liv- 
ing if the men will spend them on housing instead of 
cars and radios. No company supplies houses or com- 
missaries, but the association gives the services of a visit- 
ing nurse for the district. “It is our understanding that 
health statistics from this region will compare favorably 
with the average.” 


IN SUMMARIZING THE OTHER SPEECHES IT MAY BE WELL TO 
take up the statements just made and give the comments 
that were supplied by the other groups. It was admitted 
that wet drilling and mucking are practiced in most of 
the mines and this has certainly cut down the silicosis 
rate; but since cases of miners’ consumption are still 
appearing and the victims are not “gougers” but those 
employed regularly, even in wet mines, it is clear that 
there is still silica dust in the air. One reason given for 
this is that the wetting down must be done by the men 
on their own time. Mucking is the dustiest job, next 
comes wetting the working face, but the men are on 
piece work, filling the buckets with muck is hard and 
heavy work, and to stop for the sake of wetting down 
means just so much out of the day’s pay. It really means 
that the sanitation of the mine is paid for by the men. 
It should be the company’s responsibility. 

In proof of the presence of silica dust reference was 
made to an investigation in 1937 of the Kansas mines by 
the state Board of Health which found that the dust 
control program was only imperfectly carried out, drilling 
often started without wetting the face, mucking was done 
dry, mechanical ventilation was often faulty. The meeting 
was somewhat startled to hear one of the state mine 
inspectors declare that when he found that the improve- 
ments required in a mine would spell ruin to the owner 
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he told the latter to forget it. It is true that, of the fifty- 
odd members of the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Association, only a small number are strong and 
important; but these few dominate the entire picture. 
High officials of the Eagle-Picher Mining and Smelting 

Company (which, with its subsidiaries and its ownership 
of the Central Mill which most of the operators use, dom- 
inates the area) are president and vice-president of the as- 
sociation. Indeed, in the production of both lead and zinc 
the role of the small companies as individual producers 
in the Tri-State area is relatively unimportant. 

It was said to be a matter of general complaint that 
intolerable sandstorms are frequent in the Tri-State region 
in dry, windy weather, for the roads and streets and 
school playgrounds are all surfaced with “chat,” while the 
“slime ponds” are the worst of all. Women try to shut 
out the dust but it seeps in at every crack. The dilapidated 
houses, we were told, are not the temporary homes of 
hoboes, they are the homes of miners, some of them em- 
ployed only a few months in the year, some of them 
incapacitated with consumption. It is true that many live 
at a distance from the mine where they work, but that 
does not mean they live at a distance from the “chats” 
which are everywhere, and the transportation charge in 
a buddy car, 25 cents each way, makes too deep an inroad 
on the wages for many miners. Wages are very variable, 
but the Industrial Accident Board of Missouri, in esti- 
mating compensation payments for accidental injuries, 
takes $600 a year as the average. This is a single-industry 
region with a surplus of workers. Therefore, the men 
mistrust the clinic and mistrust the examining doctors 
paid by the company, whose duty is to weed out the 
silicotics and the tuberculous, which to the miner spells 
unemployment and starvation. 

Several speakers asserted that the latest statistics show, 
not that the Tri-State area compares favorably with the 
average for these states, but on the contrary that the 
three counties have three or four times as high a death- 
rate from tuberculosis as the average for those states, 
although the deaths which occur in the state hospitals or 
elsewhere are not credited to the counties in which they 
originated. 

This statement, which was made more than once, was 
not challenged by the Ore Producers Association, and ap- 
parently it is not an exaggeration. These are the figures 
I have been able to unearth: For Missouri they are scanty 
—in 1937 Jasper County had a tuberculosis death-rate of 
130.5 per 100,000, while that for the Registration Area of 
the United States was 49. For Oklahoma the information 


dates back to 1930: 
Deaths per 100,000 


Males Females 
Oklahoma 41.3 28.9 
Ottawa County 379.9 95.8 
U. S. Registration Area 71.8 63.0 


Dr. J. W. Spearing, of the Kansas Board of Health, has 
sent the most illuminating figures concerning not only 
deaths but living cases: 

Cherokee County Tuberculosis Statistics 

Average number of deaths Average number of cases 

per year, 1930-39, 27.9 per year, 1930-39, 40.2 

Average death-rate for past 10 year period, 1930-1939... .80.4 

Average death-rate for Kansas past 10 years .......... 30.8 

Tuberculin Testing in Cherokee County 
(1936) School children tested 921 Percent positve reactors 34.6 
Adults tested 89 Percent positive reactors 53.9 
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Tony McTeer, regional director of the miners’ union 


Death-rate and incidence of tuberculosis as shown by the 
tuberculin test reveals that in Cherokee County the rates 
are approximately three times greater than the state rates. 

Dr. Spearing adds this caustic comment: 

At an average burial rate of $150, it is costing the people 
of Cherokee County $4,185 annually to bury the tuberculous 
dead, which alone, is twice as much as they are spending 
on all preventative health work in the county. 


Life in the Tri-State Villages 


MEETINGS OF THIS SORT, THOUGH THEY AROUSE INTEREST AND 
sympathy at the time, often fail to bring about any real 
tackling of the problem. But this one is not to fade into 
the past leaving no mark. Miss Perkins was authorized to 
appoint a continuing committee to follow it up and to 
_ plan measures for dust control, hospital care and housing, 
the three great needs of the district. 

The labor relations in the Tri-State region have been 
marked with bitterness and even violence, and although 
the National Labor Relations Board has ordered that the 
company union be dissolved and the CIO be allowed to 
organize, the feeling is still very tense. One could not 
help admiring the restrained and courteous attitudes of 
the two labor men, Reid Robinson, head of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers and Tony McTeer, regional 
director. Later my sister and I saw these men several 
times and got a detailed picture of the history and the 
difficulties of unionizing that region. They had also 
much to say about the problem of housing, the need for 
wholesome dwellings at a distance from the heaps of 
tailings, and the lack of hospitals for those far gone with 
consumption. Such people cannot be admitted to the 
present institutions (over-crowded already) because the 
beds must be saved for curable cases—yet if they are left 
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at home in these tiny houses, to die a lingering death 
how is it possible to protect the family from infection’) 
There is great need for hospitals for these incurables, nea 
enough so that the victims need not be completely cvs} 
off from their own people. 

My sister and I spent a day in the villages, sketchin 
and talking with people. I had a long conversation hing 
a young mother of two charming little girls, as she posee. 
on her porch for her portrait. Her three-room house 1 
one of many unpainted huts that make up the village 
which is overshadowed by one of the largest of the “chat= 
pyramids. A wide, dry “slime pond” stretches from it} 
toward the schoolhouse which, with its playground pave: 
with “chat,” must get all the dust when the wind is from 
the south or southwest. I asked why a schoolhouse hac!| 
been built in such an impossible place. “It wasn’t, the) 
mill was put up later on.” Nobody had thought of pro=} 
testing, in fact the creation of the mill must have beer» 
hailed with joy by the unemployed heads of families ir 
the village. The young woman was thin and coughed! | 
badly, the dust “seems to get her throat.” She was en- | 
thusiastic for the union; her face lit up and her eyes| 
flashed when she talked of it, as might a soldier’s wife | 
when speaking of a war for freedom in which her hus- | 
band was fighting. And indeed it has been war in those | 
villages and though now there is an armistice, the long | 
Slow. struggle for permanent peace has only begun. : 

She came from Oklahoma and she said that most of 
the mine and mill workers come from farms where they 
have hardly seen actual money, so that they think the: | 
wages magnificent until they have tried to live on them. 
They put up with bad housing because they take the job: 
as temporary, they don’t expect to settle there for good- 
but to go home when they have made their pile. But they | 
do not make it; so they linger on year after year, often 
drifting from one mine to another and from one wretched 
shack to another no better—but they are individualists,, 
the hardest people to organize. | 

As I looked at her cottage and its setting, bleak Sane 
on that lovely spring day, I wondered what August woulds | 
be like, with a hot wind from the western prairies. “It’s 
hell,” she said. “You can’t keep the dust out. It gets in_ 
your throat and your eyes and everything. I shut all the — 
windows at night no matter how hot it is, but when I_ 
get up, there it is all over the beds and the table and 
even inside the cupboard. You can’t keep clean.” 

I talked with a group of boys, blue-eyed, freckled, light- 
haired, with English or German names. Their fathers 
were laid off months ago, then they got jobs on WPA, 
but this week cards had come for them saying there 
wasn’t any more WPA. What were they going to do? 
A shrug was the only answer. Were their fathers union 
men? There was a quick chorus of denials. “If you join 
the union, you lose your job.” Perhaps not true but just 
as potent a deterrent as if it were true, so long as it is 
generally believed. 

The land around this village, the roads, the little yards, 
are all covered with “chat,” so that there can be no gar- 
dens, for green things cannot grow in the flinty sand. Can 
human beings? This is a terribly important question for 
us and we do not yet know the answer. It is true that 
even in South Africa, where silicosis was most intensively 
studied, no report was even made of silicosis-tuberculosis 
among the people living near the mines. But perhaps 
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nobody even thought of looking for it. The state of 
Kansas is looking for it now and we may hope to hear 
4 some day the results of the examinations. Dr. J. W. Spear- 
ing of the Board of Health is examining women and 
children from the villages near the “chat” heaps, villages 
which, as one speaker said, “are deeply seeded with 
tuberculosis.” 


Dusty Death Ahead - 


Two RECENT PUBLICATIONS POINT TO THE PROBABILITY THAT 
Dr. Spearing will find dust in the lungs of these village 
women and children. One comes from far-off Morocco 
and deals with sheep, not human beings. A French biolo- 
gist, H. Velu, in Casablanca analyzed the lungs of sheep 
from a sandy region of Morocco where in summer the 
vegetation is very sparse. As controls he used sheep from 
more fertile regions. The lungs were ashed and the 
silica in the ash estimated. He found from 0.36 to 0.82 
percent of silica in the lung of the controls; from 1.3 per- 
cent to 1.75 percent in those living in the sandy regions, 
but as much as 3.82 percent, 5.83 percent and 6.32 per- 
cent in three sheep from the edge of the desert. Velu 
quotes a veterinary, K. Fause, who in 1936 found silica 
in the lungs of the sheep of the Sahara. 

The other study is far more significant. 

In March of this year two physicians of the Public 
Health Service published a report of an investigation 
made in six states—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, In- 
diana, Ohio and West Virginia—for the purpose of dis- 
covering the cause of the striking differences in the 
tuberculosis death-rates of certain rural, agricultural coun- 
ties in these states, counties differing from each other 
very little as regards conditions of life or European an- 
cestry. The differences were not only in the death-rate 
from tuberculosis but in the X-ray picture of the lungs 
of adults and of schoolchildren, some of whom showed 
spots of calcification, while others were quite free from 
such spots. 

To take one typical contrast: Giles County, Tennessee, 
has a white death-rate from tuberculosis nine times as 
high as that of Coffee County, Alabama; it has about 
forty times as much focal calcification among white adults 
as the latter. As for the children, while only 5 percent of 
those examined in Coffee County showed these spots 
in the lungs, in Giles County the figure was no less 
than 38.6 percent. With this medical study went a geolo- 
gical survey of these counties, and a correlation of the 
two showed a most interesting interrelation between the 
presence in the soil of “chert” (the “chat” of the Tri- 
State region) and a high tuberculosis death-rate and a 
large number of adults and children with calcified foci 
in the lungs. In all the examinations of school children 
in 18 counties the areas of high incidence of this lung 
condition were found to correspond closely with the 
areas in which limestone and “chert” formations under- 
lie the topsoil and outcrop in many places. 

Just what is the significance of these calcified spots in 
the lungs is not known, but that they have some re- 
lation to tuberculosis is evident. For wherever they are 
numerous, there the tuberculosis death-rate is high. 

Now these findings have certainly some bearing on the 
studies which are under way in Kansas. Should Dr. 
Spearing find that these children have “dusted” lungs, 
there will be a serious problem facing the three states; 
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Reid Robinson, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers chief 


for silica dust prepares the way for the tubercle bacillus 
and how are children to escape infection by the bacillus 
if they live in a crowded house with a consumptive 
father? To protect them from the dust in the villages sur- 
rounded by heaps of tailings is impossible. The man- 
ager of a concentrating mill which has one of the hugest 
pyramids of tailings, told me that the railroads were now 
buying the “chat” for road ballast. When I asked him 
how long it would take to get rid of that pyramid he 
said he thought it would all be gone in about thirty years. 


The Challenge to the Industry 


ZINC AND LEAD MINING STARTED IN THE MIssoURI AREA 
around Webb City,* then, as those mines were exhausted, 
the producers moved on into Kansas and then into Okla- 
homa, which is now the most important area. As the in- 
dustry abandons an area, it leaves behind not only ex- 
hausted mines but a wasteland, of no value for any pur- 
pose. 

This cannot be farmed, the soil was never very good 
though usable, but now it is ruined. No factories will be 
built there, for only the human refuse is left behind, most 
of the able-bodied have moved on. Has the state of Mis- 
souri profited enough from the few fat years to make up 
for the long stretch of lean years which it faces now? 
And will Kansas and Oklahoma follow its example, giv- 
ing a free hand to the mining companies as long as it is 
their pleasure to mine, and then’ taking up the burden of 
a ruined land and a derelict people after they have de- 
parted? Surely an industry should be made to clean up 
its own refuse, to care for its human wastage and restore 
its wastelands. 


* The ore is not very rich, averaging sometimes as low as 4 percent, and 
it must be transported for smelting, since there is no coal nearby. How- 
ever it is free from impurities, which is an advantage. 
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Typical community ad 


Not LonG aco THE city oF NatcHez, Miss., FLOATED A 
$300,000 bond issue, constructed a factory building and 
leased it to a privately-owned tire company for a monthly 
rental of only $50. The example is not unique except 
that most of the millions of dollars of “bait” laid an- 
nually before industry by communities is raised by private 
subscription rather than voted out of the public treasury. 

No one without the resources of the United States gov- 
ernment could hope to discover the total sum spent in 
this manner during the last two decades—and, unfortu- 
nately, no department has yet attempted it. The task 
would require more than a little ingenuity and persever- 
ence, for communities which have raised substantial sums 
of money only to see it vanish into thin air are hesitant 
to talk about it. But were tax reductions and exemptions 
added to free buildings, special power rates, moving ex- 
-penses and other concessions, the sum would reach stag- 
gering proportions. A survey made by the New York 
Journal of Commerce shows, for example, that all south- 
ern states offer tax exemptions in various degrees. Muni- 
cipalities elsewhere have found ways of favoring new in- 
dustries, sometimes leasing to them, at an inconsequential 
sum, public and therefore tax free land. 

In lieu of exact statistics, a few further examples may 
be picked at random. Recently Syracuse, N. Y., finding 
that it had inherited the old Franklin Motor Car plant 
because of non-payment of taxes, induced the Carrier 
Corporation, maker of refrigeration equipment, to move 
in. The community donated $100,000 to cover moving ex- 
penses. Elmira, N. Y., gave a plant valued at $250,000 
to Remington-Rand. Three years ago Meridian, Miss., 
put up a shirt factory and furnished free labor for a 
period of six weeks, only to see the manufacturer move 
out before the year was out. 

Flat River, Mo., built a factory for the Kopman-Wora- 
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Want a Factory? | 


by DALE KRAMER?| 

‘| 

If your town is shopping around for a new industry. 
or if a migratory factory wants your town to adopt 
it—read Mr. Kramer’s article before you sign up) 


for a subsidy. And under no circumstances guaran- | 
tee “cheap labor.” 


4 


cek Shoe Mfg. Company and paid for it out of a 10 per- 
cent subscription of their wages by the workers—which - 
turned out unhappily for the Kopman-Woracek company — 
because later a federal court made it disgorge the bait * 
when it held that in effect the company had withheld a ~ 
portion of the workers’ compensation. A slight variation 7 
occurred in Kenosha, Wis., where former workmen of a 
defunct hosiery mill got together with local business men, 
raised funds, borrowed more from the Reconstruction Fi- , 
nance Corporation, and started a cooperative manufactur-- 
ing concern. Even a labor union, the United Electrical , 
Radio and Machine Workers Union (CIO) of St. Louis, _,| 
set out to raise $100,000 to keep the Emerson Electric , 
Mfg. Company from moving. 

The list, generally of communities of a quarter of a~ 
million population on down, could be continued indef- 
nitely. Few local Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, Ki- , 
wanis, Lions and other clubs have failed to dream of new _ 
industries to invigorate their community’s economic life 
—and a high percentage of them have dug into their 
pockets in an endeavor to'translate the dream into reality. 


Warsaw Builds a Factory | 


THE PROBLEM CAN BE SIMPLIFIED BY EXAMINING A SPECIFIC 
community. The writer, for no very good reason except 
that it serves as well as another, has chosen Warsaw, IIl., - 
for the purpose. Warsaw is not large—slightly under 
2,000—but the loss of an industry on which it once de- 
pended, and the decline of agricultural trade, makes it 
typical in two instances. The hopes which motivate its 
citizens are, of course, those of any community no mat- 
ter what its size. In addition, it has experienced almost 
all the varieties of travail to which a town ambitious in 
this regard is subjected. 

Located on the Mississippi River 175 miles above St. 
Louis and 270 miles below Chicago, Warsaw feels it has 
an opportunity to attract industries from both cities. Al- 
though on no important railroad, paved highways make 
transportation by truck economical, and if exceptionally 
heavy industries should choose to occupy the site, there 
is shipping by river. But if the Mississippi conceivably 
might thereby aid, it is also responsible for Warsaw’s 
heavy investment in factory bait. Because the farm area 
reaches out on only one side, being cut off by the river 
on the other, the community is certain that industries 
are necessary for maintenance of its economy, just as a 
city of larger size is dependent upon factories to supple- 
ment farm trade income. Like the larger community, 
Warsaw is panicked by the loss of an industry. 
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I was assured on every hand that Warsaw, though 
quick to admit its bad luck and even possible gullibility, 
has been more fortunate than neighboring communities. 
They point to Hamilton, six miles up the river, which 
erected an expensive factory building that has never 
been occupied. Fort Madison, Iowa, they relate, even 
put up streets of workmen’s houses for an industry which 
did not materialize, and up the river forty miles, on the 
Illinois side, is the ghost town of Lomax, spector of a 
great promotion scheme which was to fill the whole val- 
ley with belching smokestacks. “Anyhow,” the local edi- 
tor points out, “with us it isn’t a question of whether 
we've done badly or well; the point is that we felt we 
had, and have, to do something.” 

In dollars and cents the efforts so far cannot be con- 
sidered very successful. Over the past fifteen years War- 
saw has raised $83,000 and presented it to four manutfac- 
turers who promised to establish prosperous factories. 
The payrolls of all of them, including the one which is 
still operating, total $370,000. In short, the people of the 
community put up twenty-two and one half cents of every 
dollar paid out in wages. Consequently, had every penny 
of the wages been spent in Warsaw, and only with mer- 
chants and professional men who furnished the bait, the 
general profit on sales and services would have lacked 
matching the costs by a great deal. On the credit side 
of the ledger must, of course, be placed the factory fa- 
cilities owned by the community, and the fact that at this 
time a going concern is paying out wages. But, since it 
is. obviously impossible to draw black and white conclu- 
sions from a subject so complicated, let us look at the 
experiences of Warsaw as a social document of the times, 
rather than in judgment. 

In 1924 Warsaw’s shoe factory was doing well. Wages 
were relatively high for a town in which rents were low, 
and the employes, many of whom had worked in the 
establishment for two decades, were solid, substantial 
members of the community. But the agricultural de- 
pression was pinching the merchants. Prohibition had 
closed the ornate white brick brewery at the edge of 
town. It was time, the community felt, for everyone to 
put his shoulder to the wagon before it backed up farther, 
and, if possible, to give it a push forward. 

There are a number of ways 
to get bait displayed. Brokers 
will cooperate for a slice of it, 
circular letters may be sent out, 
or advertisements placed in 
trade journals. The prospective 
settler is, of course, always nos- 
ing about, and he will smell out 
the bait in time. 

Warsaw commenced negotia- 
tions with an established cloth- 
ing manufacturer who wished 
to place a branch. Officials came 
and looked over the ground. Fi- 
nally an agreement was reached: 
the community would erect a 
factory building, permit its use 
without charge, and present it 
outright to the manufacturer 
after he had paid out a total of 
$500,000 in wages. 
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The Procession of Promoters Begins 


THE BUILDING SHOULD HAVE BEEN SATISFACTORY, FOR THE 
clothing maker was allowed to design it to fit his needs. 
It is of brick, one story high, sprawled over a block on 
Main Street itself. The cost was $35,000, raised among 
the townspeople. By late 1925 it was completed and the 
manufacturer moved his machinery in, hired workers, 
and the community once more felt secure. 

But in due time Warsaw was faced with what may be 
designated as Problem-A. The manufacturer decided 
early in 1929, even before the stock market crash, to close 
some of his branches. Warsaw never knew exactly why 
—whether competition had forced him to cut production 
or whether he could produce more cheaply, after all, by 
centralized manufacture. All Warsaw knows is that the 
bright new factory building became empty and that fifty 
persons who had been receiving from $12 to $20 a week 
were without income. Merchants felt the loss quickly. 

But the clothing manufacturer, having paid out wages 
totaling only $150,000 in three and one half years, had no 
claim on the building. It could be set out once more as 
bait. 

Established factories were not looking for branch sites 
following the 1929 crash and Warsaw had not managed 
to hook a likely prospect in the few months before that 
event. Nor were reliable, well-heeled individuals in a 
mood to attempt construction of new industries when all 
about them old ones were crashing down. To make mat- 
ters worse, Warsaw’s shoe factory, also a branch, closed. 
And agricultural income was declining rapidly. 

Desperate, Warsaw’s search for a new industry was 
redoubled. And this time there was but little opportunity 
to pick and choose. Warsaw became acquainted with 
Problem B, the “wandering panhandler.” 

In 1931, after the new factory building had been idle 
for two years and the old shoe factory building had been 
empty for one, a professional promoter representing a 
Chicago clothes tailoring concern arrived in town with a 
proposition. His client, so he said, was a successful busi- 
ness man who wanted to get away from the city’s high 
operation cost. True, the depression had been none too 
kind; although really unnecessary, a few thousands in 
additional stock would further secure the company’s sta- 
bility. Anyhow, the depression couldn’t last much longer. 


Merchants on Warsaw’s Main Street and other citizens raised $83,000 for new industries 
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Warsaw business men agreed that certainly things were 
at rock bottom and had to get better instead of worse. 

It was hard to say in such times what was sound and 
what wasn’t. But, even if none too sure of the firm’s 
financial strength, Warsaw men decided they had to take 
a chance. It was, they felt, either sink or try to swim. 
So, directed by the Chicago promoter, a great campaign 
got under way. Committees of leading citizens were or- 
ganized to sell stock. The shoe factory workers, not de- 
siring to leave the community even if jobs had been avail- 
able elsewhere, were more than anxious to see the factory 
started. Thus the promoter found it possible to sell jobs. 
In exchange for purchase of a $100 share of stock, em- 
ployment was promised either to the purchaser or to 
someone he cared to name, the latter provision making it 
easier to raise money from persons who wanted no jobs 
for themselves but had relatives they wished to aid. But 
mostly it was community spirit which made completion 
of the task possible. Merchants and professional men 
pledged themselves for a great deal more than they could 
afford, hoping to get it back in additional business. Re- 
tired men dug into their savings to help the town. Al- 
together $20,000 of stock, a truly staggering sum, was 
purchased. 

Opinion in Warsaw is divided over whether the own- 
ers really expected their factory to continue, or whether 
the whole thing was a scheme to milk the town. At any 
rate the practices of the concern did not seem designed 
for the long pull. Its literature sent to prospective cus- 
tomers carried the words UNION MADE in prominent 
type, although no union of any sort existed. There were 
photographs of huge factory buildings which the company 
did not own, and of interior shots which were not taken 
in Warsaw—although the company had no other factory. 
Three separate trade names—for the same product—were 
used at the same time. 

But it was a bright day in a gloomy era when a hun- 
dred Warsawans, mostly women, began to make the ma- 
chinery hum. The owners said that of course it would 
take a while for the workers to become proficient and so 
they must work at piece rates. It did not go very well. 
Sometimes the workers drudged for a whole week and 
got a single dollar or even less. But they kept at it; after 
a little they would surely get the hang of it. The best 


Warsaw spent $12,000 to put the empty shoe factory in condition for a new company 
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workers finally raised themselves to an $8 or $10 weekly 
average, but beyond that it was impossible to go. 

The factory did not fail for lack of willing workers, 
even at these wages. Yet fail it did, less than a year after 
start of operation. Stockholders got not a red cent. Even 
a lien for repairs on the building, held by local mechanics 
who in order to aid the enterprise had not pressed their 
claim, turned out to be uncollectible. And when every- 
thing was figured up it was discovered that $19,000 had 
been paid in wages—exactly $1,000 less than the people 
of Warsaw had purchased in stock. 

For a long time after that the neat factory building 
was allowed to stand empty. Even so, it was an expense, 
for there was the upkeep and taxes. For a while no one 
had-the stomach to talk factory and when the topic did 
come back into conversation it was coupled with a vow 
never to raise another penny of capital and very little for 
anything else. - 


Warsaw Won’t Give Up 


THEN WaRsSAW GOT ANOTHER INDUSTRY AND DISCOVERED 
Problems C and D. 

This time it was a leathergoods concern which spe- 
cialized in manufacture of women’s pocketbooks. No cap- 
ital was requested, which made everybody feel good, but 
the manufacturer desired some financial help for mov- 
ing his machinery, and of course he wanted the building 
in first-class condition. His payroll, he said, would run 


about $1,000 a week at first, then grow. The same old © 
proposition on the building suited him; after payment — 


of $600,000 in wages he would secure title. 


Committees were formed again and they scoured the — 
town for money. It took more than anyone had supposed. — 
A new roof had to be put on the building which by now, — 
in 1936, was eleven years old. The moving of the ma- — 


chinery, again from Chicago, cost several hundred dollars. 
All told, Warsaw had to produce $2,000 before opera- 
tions were commenced. ‘ 


There was another angle, which we may list as Prob- © 
lem C. The leathergoods manufacturer had had labor 


trouble in Chicago. He wanted cheap labor and he 
wanted to be sure it would not be bothered by labor 
organizers. 
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Spokesmen for the community said that ~ 
could be handled. Sure enough, a crew of workers had — 


hardly taken their posts when two 


labor organizers appeared on the streets 
of Warsaw, the first ever seen there. 


to talk to workers. 
ity stood by its promise to the manu- 
facturer. 

The labor men probably miscalculated 
in coming so early, for the factory em- 
ployes had been without work for a long 
time, and jsince they were unused to 
labor unions they were more than willing 
to give the new venture a chance. Local 
business men took the arrival of the 
union men as an unwarranted intrusion 
into their private affairs. One prominent 
Warsaw man told me: “I am, probably 
unlike a great many around here, more 
or less sympathetic with unions and I 
believe that had the factory been a go- 
ing concern I would have been with 
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They distributed handbills and tried 


But the commun- — 


he employes be- 
ause they are 
yur own people. 
But this time it 
ooked as if the 
inion wanted to 
‘eep our factory 
‘rom starting in 
order to force it 
pack to Chicago.” 
At any rate, the 
were 


yersons and got 
10 sympathy from 
authorities. 


urned later and 
tried to call a 
meeting, but this procedure 
also failed. 

Meanwhile operations got 
under way. Again most of 
the workers were women, 
with the majority receiving 
about $10 a week. A few who 
learned to operate stitching 
machines got $14, and men 
who became skilled at cutting 
leather drew as much as $20. 
Warsaw considers these rela- 
tively good wages. A modern 
house rents for $25 a month, 
an unmodern one for $10 to 
$15. Vegetable gardens are 
feasible, so that workers 
would have been satisfied 
with these wages, at least for 
a while. The trouble was 
that frequent lay-offs made 
pay extremely sketchy. 

The business men had laid 
out $2,000 and made sure the 
manufacturer was  unboth- 
ered by “agitators.” They 
learned, after a year or two 
(Problem D) that their task 
had not been completed. 
When the factory-owner got 
into financial trouble he rush- 


< 
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ed at once to them with tales of impending disaster. The 


bank, naturally, was pressed to aid what now was a 


The “new factory,” built by the townspeople to be presented outright to a manu- 
facturer after he had paid a certain amount in wages to the people of Warsaw. 
Below: Front page announcement in the Warsaw Bulletin shows how the community 
stood by its promise to one industry that labor organizers would be discouraged 


TO WARSAW CITIZENS 


For several years local citizens have put forth 
much effort and considerable expense in their en- 
deavor to bring an industry to Warsaw. After 
several months of negotiation and investigation, 
the Mirro Leather Goods Company of Chicago has 
been induced to move its plant to our community. 
Our investigation revealed them to be industri- 
ous, ambitious and honest men, endeavoring to 
gain success in their line of industry, who were 
highly regarded by their bankers and business as- 
sociates. These men deserve our best efforts and 
loyalty to prevent any outside disturbances which 
might thwart their continued success in our com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately agitation and intimidation is 
being attempted by paid organizers who care noth- 
ing for our community and who are schooled and 
trained in the art of creating unrest. 

The Citizens of Warsaw are capable of hand- 
ling any situation that may arise without the aid 
of outside paid agitators, who do not have the 
best interests of Warsaw and its people at heart. 
The local Factory Committee will be in constant 
contact with the situation for the mutual welfare 
of the Mirro Leather Goods Company and its em- 
ployees. 

Let us stand behind the Mirro Leather Goods 
Company and give them a chance for our mutual 


success. WARSAW FACTORY COMMITTEE. 
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local 


had paid out $100,- 
000 in wages. 
The arrange- 
ment with the 
battery manufac- 
turer was made in 
1937. The old shoe 
factory had been 
empty for seven 
years and anyhow 
was an old-fash- 
ioned four - story 
affair, but the 
community agreed 
to put it in first- 
class condition. 
Warsaw also 
agreed to cart coal 
and acid and other 
materials from the railroad 
track to the factory—a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet. 
This would go on forever, or 
as long as the manufacturer 
chose to remain. No capital 
was demanded, however, nor 
cash for moving machinery. 
Warsaw soon found that it 
had been over-anxious. As 
soon as one job was com- 
pleted it was found another 
was necessary, and that the 
last had cost more than had 
been anticipated. A sum of 
$12,000 had been expended 
before the battery company 
was satisfied, and the cost for 
a man and truck to haul coal 
and acid would certainly to- 
tal $1,000 yearly. Nothing 
was said directly about the 
labor problem, but officials of 
the company were undoubt- 
edly aware of Warsaw’s at- 
titude toward the men who 
tried to: organize the leather- 
goods workers. They would 
have taken pains to reassure 
themselves because they had 
had labor trouble elsewhere. 


The battery people are well-liked because they lib- 


erated Warsaw from some of its promises. 


For one 


enterprise. It succumbed to the extent of $10,000. When 
that was gone the manufacturer came forward with an- 
other ultimatum. Warsaw was distraught; more so be- 
cause, when in its early stages the leathergoods concern 
appeared sound, the community had scraped the bottom 
of its purse for enough funds to establish another factory, 
this time a battery-making concern, in the old shoe fac- 
tory building. But there was still a little good money 
to go after bad. A few business and professional men 
managed to raise $4,000 among themselves, and loaned it 
to the shaky leathergoods maker. 

All told, the community had in two and one half years 
put up $16,000. Before its closing in 1938 the factory 
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thing, they agreed to haul their own coal and acid if 
Warsaw provided a truck. A second-hand truck was 
bought and paid for, and that ended the matter. A 
part of the repair bill was also assumed by the firm, 
at least to the extent of $3,500, although this was in ad- 
dition to the $12,000 put up by Warsaw. In return, it 
is true, the city deeded over the building, but it might 
have had to do that anyhow, for it had been agreed 
that the building would go to the manufacturer after 
five years of operation. However, Warsaw still has an 
opportunity to get the building back should the firm 
move before five years had passed. 

But Warsaw is fairly con- (Continued on page 446) 
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THe WesTERN HEMISPHERE WAS REDISCOVERED IN 1940; NoT 
by geographers, but by diplomats. Its bounds were new set 
by outer threat and inner fear: the good neighbors had to 
think of the neighborhood. The people of the United 
States need to conceive of a new axis — the South axis to 
the other America and the Pacific, that now crosses the 
old East axis over the Atlantic to Europe. To give the plain 
peoples of both continents a real notion of this new political 
geometry will challenge us to a vast adventure in education. 
In spite of past endeavors the principal bond between North 
and South America is the bond of common ignorance. 

The swing is elemental: from longitude to latitude, from 
horizontals to verticals, from orientation of East-conscious- 
ness to “australation’” or South-consciousness, from our 
natural heritage of the North Europe civilization to some 
intuition of a Latin culture descended through Spain and 
Portugal. South Americans confront the problem in reverse. 
To create the new attitudes is going to be a long hard job. 
If there is to be any union for defense or trade or culture 
among peoples who have the vague notion that the other 
fellow stands on his head and runs the seasons of the year 
backwards, we shall have to seize on every tool of com- 
munication, interpretation, education to conquer a New 
World — a world of peace and friendship. Go South, young 
man! Come North, sefor! And prepare for a true marriage 
of the Americas. 

The foundations have been laid, of course, through our 
schools, the radio, music, commercial intercourse, the ex- 
change of science and scholarship. But our knowledge is 
limited to certain classes. I am recalling the ignorance and 
prejudices of the plain folks who may have to fight for 
each other, or harder still, understand each other. What a 
haze of stereotypes floats in the minds of most of us—about 
Spiggoties, revolutions, dolce far niente, Indians, poverty, 
the romance of seforitas and serenades, learned from the 
movies. The bare geography is unknown to many — that 
the Americas are cut on the bias so that, as Van Loon puts 
‘it, “the tummy of Brazil is nearer to Africa than to the 
United States.” Yet that is a significant military fact. 

Europe we brought with us; but our direct import of 
Spanish culture has been limited to Florida and the South- 
west. Now, perhaps, our poets and painters who in recent 
years have studied the beauty and charm of the Southwest 
may discover their destiny in interpreting Spanish America 
for us. Unwittingly they have been in a teacher training- 
school. The friends of Mexico, and the Catholic Church, 
will serve us too. 

Travel will be as ever the great educator: it is a sad 
blessing of the war in Europe that the travel tides will 
now flow South (and North, we hope) so that more and 
more tourists will bring back priceless first-hand knowledge 
of South America. They will break up the parochial 
superiority of the home-folks by telling of the beauty of 
Rio, and the glory of the Andes from modern planes. The 
new slogan will be: See the Americas First. And as the 
tides increase the costs will come within the range of more 
Americans. Think how the annual pilgrimages of teachers, 
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writers, artists, scientists have brought Europe home to us. 
These thin Ban are the true bonds between nations. . 
John Doe, or Sefior Blanco, with his post-cards, his mini- 
camera, his traveler's tales will learn and teach. So we may 
master the abc’s of the ABC nations. And these we have 
to know. q 
7 


WE CAN MEANWHILE LEARN VICARIOUSLY FROM THE TRAVEL- | | 
books. Here are three fine primers. Into Mexico by car . 
already roll our first popular seminars. The invitation to 
come is beautifully presented in “The Pan American High- © 
way” in which the intriguing text of that trained vagabond, ~ 
Harry Franck, is illuminated by 150 grand photographs _ 
by Herbert Lanks on quarto pages or half-pages. They 
followed that 3,267 mile link (not all completed) in that 
dream highway of tomorrow from Alaska to Patagonia, © 
that runs half through Mexico and the honey-sounding lands — 
of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, | 

and Panama. Their very order is news to us — and cer- | 
tainly the facts, history, romance, and folkways are mostly 

so: that Guatemala is a kind of matriarchy, that Honduras | 
changed from mules to airplanes overnight, that modern 
architecture and modern buses are often commonplace. Mr. 

Franck is a fascinating reporter, a bit short on humor, but — 
with side comments on social conditions that open our eyes, 
and hint at the problems we neighbors have to face together 
—the German influence, for example. 

The pictures in this splendid volume catch both beauty 
and human interest. Comment will only spoil your hitch- 
hike with these travelers. Dream over these pages, bit by — 
bit, and you will begin to plan for a vacation in reality. 
In both ways you will have learned something of the ~ 
intimate things we need to know. : 
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Mr. CLARK GIVES US A GAY, ENTHUSIASTIC, AND SOPHISTICATED 
travel guide to the East Coast states of South America. He 
offers a model division of ‘matter: first, data on routes, costs, 
clothes, and daily life; next, a bit of history to take or leave; 
and last what you can do when you get there. You know ~ 
where to eat, send a cable, see a movie, take a plane flight, 
in all the centers. You roll down to Rio — which he paints 
with loving pains — with a thrill of romance and a new | 
sense of great lands, and splendid and different civilizations. 
As a guide-book this will be invaluable; as a primer it 
records a kind of concrete, common-sense information that — 
makes cities real and people come alive. That once more 
is what we seek. 


Tue Pacific swEEPS THE WHOLE West CoasT OF BOTH 
Americas — and Hendrik Van Loon judges we ought to 
know its somber and thrilling story. So he makes of this 
vast and lonely ocean a theater of struggle, courage, con- 
quest and failure, on which stubborn men and tiny ships 
weave a plot that commands admiration, and still defies full 
explanation. This is grand Van Loon. Here the historian 
knots all sorts of facts into a kind of improvisation on a 
theme. Here the geographer shows how the Polynesians, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English slowly filled in the chart. 
Here the moralist never fears to comment on why the 
Islanders lost virtue as life became too easy, or to balance 
the good and evil done by missionaries. Always we have 
Mr. Van Loon’s emotions as he confronts the incredible 
courage and undecipherable navigational feats of the original 
Polynesians, the deeds of that part-scientist, all-humanitarian 
Captain Cook, or the ruin by white men’s liquor and dis- 
ease. 

We are delighted with the side-slants and odd trivia, in- 
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structed by the time divisions and maps, but above all we 
are given a brooding sense of vast impersonal force and 
dubious human destiny. This is enhanced by the author’s 
many black-and-white drawings wherein men and_ boats 
are dwarfed by seas and mountains. Van Loon has given 
the Pacific a spirit — and that spirit was never of “peace,” 
but of struggle and menace. The menace may not have all 
been fulfilled. Both Americas as they look out over these 
mysterious waters may well fall into wild surmise. 


America’s Foreign Relations 


ISOLATED AMERICA, by Raymond Leslie Buell. Knopf. 457 pp. plus 
index. Price $3. ‘ 


THE AMERICAN WHITE PAPER, by Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner. 
Simon and Schuster. 107 pp. Price $1. 


A FOREIGN POLICY FOR AMERICA, by Charles A. Beard. Knopf. 
154 pp. plus index. Price $1.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THESE BOOKS, ALL OF WHICH APPEARED BEFORE THE GERMAN 
drives of April 1940, deal with the same subject but reach 
different conclusions. Raymond L. Buell is what Beard would 
call an “internationalist.’ He thinks American attempts at 
isolationism during the 1920's contributed greatly to the 
present disorders of the world and that such a policy “merely 
strengthens the destructive forces slowly but subtly under- 
mining the values of our civilization and bequeaths new and 
more terrible problems to our children and grandchildren. 
. .. America will preserve its heritage and realize its hopes 
only if the sense of frustration and timidity embodied in the 
phrase ‘isolated America’ gives way to a conception of posi- 
tive America. We should utilize our strength, not on behalf 
of imperialism or power politics, but in support of a new 
concept of world organization, which has become absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of democracy and freedom in 
the present age.” 

In his concluding chapter Buell outlines the broad features 
of that world order—a universal association of nations with 
a more representative and more authoritative assembly than 
existed in the League of Nations; a council of great powers 
and representatives of the regional groups; a system of eco- 
nomic sanctions and a world police force; organization of 
the various regions of the world in accordance with the 
special needs of each. A European federation is contem- 
plated as one of these regions centering around France, Italy, 
Germany, and a Danubian federation including Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and perhaps Hungary and Aus- 
tria. This Danubian federation as a firm obstacle to Ger- 
man expansionism and an ally of France would provide a 
balance of power about which a solid European union might 
develop, particularly if reinforced by British guarantees in 
eastern Europe and American participation in economic 
sanctions. Other regional groupings contemplated within 
the general association of nations are a Pacific conference, a 
British commonwealth of nations, a Pan-American union, and 
a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The directing council 
of each of these regional groups might be committees in the 
world council. 

This well-integrated scheme is supported by a massing of 
arguments drawn from the experience of the League of Na- 
tions, from critical commentaries upon other plans such as 
Clarence Streit’s federation of the North Atlantic democra- 
cies, and from the problems of contemporary international 
life, economic and political. The latter problems have be- 
come so pressing that many may think this examination of 
the conditions of a better ordered world is remote from 
reality. To this Buell answers that without long-time goals 
no solution of immediate problems can lead anywhere. 


“Tre AMERICAN WHITE PapER,”’ BY TWO ALERT NEWSPAPER 
men, gives inside information on the differences between the 
“policy makers” within the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, but gives more emphasis to the differences between 
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the executive and Congress. The record suggests that the lat- 
ter, because it can act only by legislation, unsusceptible to 
rapid change in changing circumstances, and because its 
members can not read the cables from American diplomats 
abroad, has usually obstructed sound policy in the recent 
years of crisis. 

Charles A. Beard’s writings on international affairs, in- 
cluding the present book, indicate more familiarity with 
the problems of the eighteenth than of the twentieth cen- 
tury, more familiarity with American public opinion than 
with the impact of the opinions and acts of foreign govern- 
ments upon American policy. He adheres to what he calls 
“continental Americanism” following the lines of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address, interpreted as meaning “noninter- 
vention in the controversies and wars of Europe and Asia, 
resistance to the intrusion of European or Asiatic powers, 
systems, and imperial ambitions into the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

When Washington and his colleagues conducted foreign 
policy it took two months to exchange communications with 
Europe. Policy was responsive to general ideas developed 
from history and from the diplomatic experience of the 
policy makers. Professor Beard appears to have no room in 
his philosophy for the twentieth century conception of for- 
eign policy set forth in the “American White Paper.” “Cables 
are the stimuli, American policy is the response that these 
stimuli produce.” The President and Secretary of State, con- 
tinues the White Paper, “propose and the Senate, speaking 
with the voice of American public opinion, in the long run 
disposes.” Yet, none of them “really makes American foreign 
policy. The cables make it. The Senators, who do not read 
the cables, may be isolationists.” But the men who see the 
cables coming in, week by week and month by month, are 
not. “Recent history does not record a President in office or a 
Secretary of State who believed the United States could safely 
be indifferent to the fate of the rest of the world.” 


BEARD, HOWEVER, LOOKS AT FOREIGN POLICY SOLELY AS A DEVEL- 
opment of American history and opinion. He divides it into 
three periods: continental Americanism unadulterated; con- 
tinental Americanism adulterated with imperialism since 
1898; and continental Americanism adulterated with both 
imperialism and internationalism since 1917. He attempts to 
distinguish sharply the overseas imperialism since 1898 from 
the continental expansionism before that date, without, how- 
ever, much reference to naval exploits from the earliest times 
against the Barbary pirates, Pacific islanders, Oriental mon- 
archies and Caribbean republics, often with annexationist 
intentions. 

Beard argues that history has proved the failure of 
Wilsonian internationalism as an American policy, in spite 
of the fact, which he duly emphasizes, that the policies in- 
itiated in this spirit by Presidents and Secretaries of State 
were generally frustrated by the Senate. “Nearly every evil 
that was inconceivable in internationalist ideology in 1919 
came to pass within the span of twenty years,” writes Beard. 
It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that most of the 
evils which have occurred were not only conceived by those 
whom Beard calls “internationalists’ but were frequently 
predicted during the 1920’s and 1930's if policies of economic 
and political nationalism continued to be pursued by the 
United States and other countries. These policies were pur- 
sued with increasing vigor with the expected result. Perhaps 
if the advice of the “internationalists” had been followed 
things would not have turned out better, but it is difficult to 
see how they could have turned out worse. 

Continental Americanism is associated with great names 
and a respected historical tradition, but the main argument 
which Beard offers for following it today is that of the vox 
populi. “Again and again,” he writes, “the fundamental re- 
solve of the country against imperialism and internationalism 
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had been revealed.” Inferences against “continental Ameri- 
canism” might be drawn from the almost uniform advice 
against this policy by twentieth century Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of State who read the cables and from the failure of 
this policy to achieve security or prosperity during the past 
twenty years. Whether it provides a guide for dealing with 
the grave problems which now beset us, opinions differ. 

In this book Beard appears to have abandoned the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history for which he was famous. 
He seems to have adopted the “great man” interpretation. 
He attributes what he considers aberrations of policy in 1898 
to Mahan, Roosevelt, Lodge, and Beveridge, and those of 
1917 to Wilson. If he had supplemented his spicy comments 
on these men and their assumed motives with some con- 
sideration of the changing conditions, technological, economic 
and political, not only in the United States but in the world 
as a whole during the past fifty years, his judgment might 
throw more light on the grave problems with which Amer- 
ican foreign policy is now confronted. Beard writes in an 
arresting style and frequently intrigues the reader by unde- 
veloped and undocumented hints of scandal. For light on 
contemporary international relations and for guides to Amer- 
ican foreign policy the reviewer recommends Buell and “The 
American White Paper.” 
University of Chicago Quincy WRricHT 


Heredity for the Million 


YOU AND HEREDITY, by Amram Scheinfeld. Stokes. 434 pp. Price 
$3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

WE MUST HOPE THAT MORE PROFESSIONAL WRITERS WILL UNDER- 
take the kind of service that Mr. Scheinfeld renders the 
public in this book. Himself interested in a subject that con- 
cerns every person who thinks at all, namely, the problem of 
inheritance, he took time out to find what he could learn 
from the professional investigators and teachers. He learned, 
among other things, that these professionals are more con- 
cerned with technical details than they are with the broad 
questions that puzzle ordinary folks. As one of the latter, 
Mr. Scheinfeld kept “looking in” from the outside until he 
felt that he knew what the others on the outside needed. 
This book is the outcome of a tremendous effort and—what 
appears socially significant—of a tremendous amount of 
wholehearted cooperation from the scientists themselves, 
many of them already distinguished in their own fields. This 
is significant because it indicates that the scientists are waking 
up to their responsibilities beyond informing or convincing 
their colleagues and students. 

This is without qualification the best book on the subject 
for the general reader, written in a friendly and unassuming 
manner, without the slightest hint of condescension; telling 

- the story with the help of diagrams that speak for themselves. 
All told, a very welcome demonstration of what informative 
exposition can be. 


New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


An Englishman Examines the White House 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY by Harold J. Laski. Harper. 299 pp. 
Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
ON THE EVE OF A PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION THE TIME IS RIPE 
for the American people to look searchingly inward and try 
to learn what the great office of president in its essence means 
to them. It would be well if they could know the deeply 
thoughtful and understanding volume of Professor Laski. 
Although dedicated “To F. D. R. with deep affection and 
respect,” the book is by no means a political treatise devoted 
to adulation of a possible candidate. Its task is the far broader 
one of interpreting and analyzing the office of president in 
its many-sidedness and of the way in which it works in prac- 
tice. Professor Laski has carried through his purpose with 
admirable knowledge and insight and with the incisive bril- 
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liance of expression for which he is so justly famous. Despits,} 
his long association and great familiarity with the Unitee } 
States and with American political life, Professor Laski i#} 
ever aware that he views with English eyes an office which] 
is the particular product of American forces, shaped by} 
American history and peculiarly responsive to Americar } 
needs. iy 

Professor Laski by no means subscribes to the belief thas 
presidents are largely the product of chance, but on the con) ‘| 
trary thinks that a number of extraordinary men have filled} 
the office and filled it well. He realizes that the Presiden® | 
must be, as Bagehot said of a democratic statesman, “ar 
uncommon man of common opinions” and that for that: 
very reason the office must be filled by a man who is march: | 
ing with his times and is not remote from them. PI 

Professor Laski’s appreciation by no means blunts his acute | 
perception of the difficulties inherent in the presidency it- | 
self. His hypothesis is the now generally accepted one that’) 
the political evolution of the last half century has shown that | 
modern government requires a strong executive at the helm | 
of a strong government. The great weakness of the Ameri- | 
can system to Professor Laski lies in a confusion of initiative 
between the executive and legislative authorities, a confusion, 
in part due to the fact that the American Constitution was 
framed for the old restrictive concept of government instead 
of the positive social service government of the twentieth 
century. The Constitution therefore implies a system of | 
checks and balances which play off the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches of the federal government against each 
other and thus make it difficult to strengthen the whole. — 

A far-seeing and important part of the volume is the dis- 
cussion of the spoils system in the United States in relation 
to the presidency. Professor Laski realizes to the full that 
the United States has everything to gain and little to lose by ~ 
removing as much as possible of its administrative personnel - 
from the grip of the spoils system. Yet he is realist enough 
to realize that it is one means by which the President retains - 
his hold on Congress and that the less he has to offer for 
the votes he receives, the less will be his authority with the 
legislative body. This dilemma “goes to the heart of Ameri- 
can institutions” and is one which must be resolved without 
either keeping the spoils system or weakening the President. - | 


ANYONE WHO WRITES AS PROLIFICALLY AND AS RAPIDLY AS PRo- 
fessor Laski is open to the charge that what he does is super- 
ficial; anyone who writes as brilliantly and with such a flow - 
of words runs the danger of becoming intoxicated with his 
own expression and form. In this volume Professor Laski — 
has fallen into neither of these vices. But in the last chapter 
he does begin to turn to the economic pill in which he has 
such faith as a cure for the world, and writes in his least 
fortunate vein. Indeed in his conclusion he comes perilously 
near the superficial economic generalizations which are the 
ever-present pitfalls of political scientists who try to find 
nostrums to cure the ills from which this sorry world suf- 
fers so deeply. 


Barnard College JANE Perry CLark 


THE WAR AND THE AMERICAS 


(Continued from page 427) 


we were the principal buyer and yet, despite our own heavy 
consumption, there remained a substantial surplus. 

In some cases we could increase our consumption of such 
Latin American commodities as nuts, waxes, oils and extracts 
—including babassu~ nuts, castor beans, carnauba wax— 
hides and skins, linseed, nitrates, fibers and metals. It would 
probably be impossible to increase United States consump- 
tion of coffee, sugar and bananas, however. Yet these are not 
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the chief surplus commodities. Petroleum is Latin America’s 
largest export, and the United States not only consumes com- 
paratively little Latin American oil but is itself a heavy ex- 
porter. In 1938 we absorbed only 5 percent of Latin Amer- 
| ica’s meat exports, 8 percent of its wool, 2 percent of its 
| cotton, no wheat, corn, or copper, and only 2 percent of 
Latin America’s tin exports. Except in the case of wool and 
tin, there is small scope for increasing United States imports 
of these products. 

This presents a rather dreary statistical picture. Latin 
America is saddled with present and prospective surpluses of 
goods which the United States cannot use and which Ger- 
many would be delighted to take in exchange for a flood of 
manufactured products, not excepting armaments. The re- 
sources which will be at Germany’s disposal after the war, 
and the Nazis’ competitive methods could easily close a large 
section of the Latin American market to the United States. 
German agents, anticipating the speedy collapse of Great 
Britain, are already trying to secure orders for early fall de- 
livery in Latin America. If this were a straight commercial 
war, there would be less cause for concern, but the stakes 
today are economic and political domination of Latin Amer- 
ica and not markets for automobiles, sewing machines and 
reapers. 


Is There a Solution? 


THe WaAsHINGTON ADMINISTRATION BELIEVES THAT THE 
answer to the problem lies in a comprehensive program of 
economic support for Latin America. The emergency aspect 
of this program involves the creation of a huge cartel to take 
over the marketing of Latin American exports. Such an 
organization, financed inevitably with United States capital 
but established as an inter-American body, might, for 
example, purchase the entire Brazilian cotton crop and the 
exportable surpluses of Argentine wheat, corn and meat. 
These commodities would be used first to satisfy any West- 
ern Hemisphere demand, and the remainder would be held 
for outside buyers. In this drastic manner the sale of Latin 
American goods would be placed in hands strong enough to 
resist. economic pressure from Germany. This involves 
nothing less than assumption of full responsibility by the 
United States for the economic welfare of Latin America, 
since this country alone has the financial resources to carry 
out a project of this scope. 

Meanwhile, efforts to encourage production of com- 
plementary products in Latin America would continue at a 
faster pace than heretofore, and it is possible that an inter- 
American AAA might be established. This would lessen the 
danger of subsidizing production of Latin American com- 
modities with little or no market in the Western Hemisphere. 
As we have learned in the United States, however, the shift 
of major agricultural products would be a slow process. 

As previously pointed out, Latin American exports to areas 
outside the Western Hemisphere have in the past few years 
averaged about $1,200,000,000 annually, not taking into ac- 
count re-exports of Latin American goods by the United 
States. On short notice the United States could probably 
increase imports from Latin America by about $200,000,000 
annually without disrupting our internal market. This would 
still leave a surplus of $1,000,000,000 worth of Latin Ameri- 
can commodities, based on the 1936-38 average, with which 
an inter-American cartel would have to deal. Even if this 
sum were a complete loss for several years, it would still be 
a small price to pay in the interest of hemispheric defense. 
It is not, however, a simple question of digging into our 
coffers for a “billion dollars to bail out Latin America.” 
Latin America has something to say about her economic 
future. 

The Caribbean area, consisting of twelve of the twenty 
independent republics, is definitely within the economic and 
political orbit of the United States. These countries realize 
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Mrs. Milano’s garden 
is perched on her window-sill 


There they sit—three brave little pots in a row! Happy reminders of 
the “old country”! And behind them, other reminders—not quite so 
happy- Musty corners . . . spotted floors . . tell-tale 
signs of “old country” housekeeping! 

In your attempts to modernize Mrs. Milano’s living ideals, remember 
Fels-Naptha. For Fels-Naptha gives extra help that will make it 
easier for Mrs. Milano to get more cleaning and washing done. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha in each big bar. Together, they 
coax dirt loose without hard rubbing. They get things clean more 


quickly, more easily—even in cool water. And that’s extra help that 
Mrs. Milano needs! 


.. dingy linens .. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Are You Unhappy ? 


Read the greatest book of modern times 
Solves problems of Love and Life 


“WHEN LONELINESS COMES’ 


ILLUSTRATED $3 
from your bookseller. or write author 
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that their economic destiny is linked with ours, since we not 
only provide their chief market but exercise a strong financial 
influence in this area. 

The eight remaining republics—all of independent South 
America except Colombia and Venezuela—are in a dif- 
ferent category. Their trade ties with the United States have 
not been close, with the exception of Brazil, and even Brazil 
has displayed a disturbing tendency to flirt with totalitarian- 
ism. The surplus commodity problem—except for petroleum 
—is largely concentrated in this bloc of countries which, in 
1938, accounted for 58 percent of all Latin American exports. 
If there is to be a real united front of the Americas, these 
nations—especially Argentina, Brazil and Chile—must be 
convinced that the United States is prepared to offer more 
than Germany in the interests of their material welfare. 

The Latin American nations are in an extremely difficult 
position. Many of them have full-blown fifth columns 
within their borders, and Germany has not waited until the 
end of the war to beguile them with tempting trade offers. 
Nazi propaganda contrasts the decadence of democracy as 
a political and economic system with the vigor of totalitarian- 
ism. The Americas have been warned that any attempt to 
canalize trade by means. of a cartel plan will be met with 
stronger economic pressure than the Western Hemisphere 
can muster. The perceptible decline in anti-Nazi feeling in 

(Continued on page 446) 
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Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay suggests that German warn- 
ings on post-war trade may have had some effect. These 
three countries, as well as others which have found their 
chief markets in Europe, are inclined to weigh both the 
course of the European war and the economic help they may 
receive from the United States before closing the door firmly 
on Germany. 

Concurrent with hasty preparations to mend the military 
and economic defenses of the Americas, there exists in the 
Western Hemisphere an undercurrent of sentiment for “ap- 
peasement.” This doubtless springs partly from the fatalistic 
belief that democratic methods cannot build a bulwark around 
this continent in time to slow the momentum of Nazi Ger- 
many. While the next few weeks may witness a race be- 
tween the democratic turtle and the Nazi hare, Latin Amer- 
ica would be wise not to bet too heavily on the favored 
starter. It is possible that the steps contemplated and under 
way for the defense and economic integration of the Ameri- 
can republics may dilute the democracy they are designed to 
protect. They may offer less in the way of immediate gains 
to some Latin American nations than might be obtained 
from Germany. But no temporary sacrifice of political ideals 
would be too great and no financial cost too high to prevent 
the Nazis from obtaining a foothold in the New World. 


A MORE PERFECT UNION 


(Continued from page 431) 


to eliminate discriminatory quarantines. 

Now that the states are organized to hold up their end, 
they welcome benevolent intervention by the federal govern- 
ment in the trade barrier problem, particularly in the vexed 
question of freight rate differentials and conflicting tax sys- 
tems where comprehensive solutions call for vertical action 
by federal, state and local governments. 

While officials of the Council of State Governments be- 
lieve congressional action to be helpful in establishing basic 
standards, they are anxious to avoid broad national legisla- 
tion to cover problems where state-by-state adjustments are 
satisfactory. Likewise, they warn against the rigidity of 
court action in trade barrier cases. “The whole history of 
interpretations of the commerce clause,’ reports the New 
York Regional Committee of the Council, “is a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that this clause cannot be interpreted in terms 
of absolutes.” Trade barrier questions, being questions of 
degree, are not solved by Yes or No answers; nor does 

judicial action allow for constant adjustments necessary for 
“the maintenance of state-federal balance. 

When Mr. Bane appeared before the TNEC hearing on 
trade barrier problems in March, he pointed out that recent 
Supreme Court decisions revolved around this statement: 
“Spasmodic and unrelated instances of litigation cannot af- 
ford an adequate basis for the creation of integrated national 
rules which alone can afford that full protection for inter- 
state commerce intended by the Constitution.” And the 
Court suggests that Congress should proceed, “on the basis 
of full exploration of the many aspects of a complicated 
problem, to devise a national policy fair alike to the states 
and our union.” 

Mr. Bane linked the Court’s mandate to his own conclu- 
sion that it is no longer possible to draw sharp lines between 
the three levels of government, federal, state and local. He 
recommended the establishment of a continuing committee 
on federal-state relations, composed of representatives of both 
Houses and the administrative branches of the government. 
This committee would work with the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, surveying the entire situation, with a view to 
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offering the next Congress a comprehensive plan lookin | 
toward cooperation and participation by all levels of goverrs | 
ment for a practical solution of the problem of interstaty 
trade barriers. The committee might explore other majoi|| 
questions of federal-state relationships — problems arisin; | 
from conflicting and overlapping tax laws, grants in aic | 
and their effects on education, and problems of personne } 
in federal, state and local government. | 

The Council of State Governments’ campaign, publicizing | 
collective responsibility for the trade barrier problem, wa} 
built around painstaking legal research, the vision of his. |} 
torians, and the liveliest advertising mediums. Such pro- | 
gressive use of publicity techniques must have been some: } 
thing of a shock to publicity-minded state officials, whose | 
heated, interstate rivalry in advertising scenic grandeurs anc) 
flavorful qualities of their fruits and vegetables has de- 
veloped into a minor interstate trade skirmish. The anti. 
trade barrier campaign demonstrates that you can advertise | 
your way out of, as well as into, bad neighborly relations. | 
And in the process, the states have begotten a new efficiency | 
of action. 


WANT A FACTORY? 
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fident that Problem A, the removal by the home office of its | 


branch, will not reoccur. 2 
Cheaper production elsewhere would be difficult, for the 


Warsaw workers receive about half the wages paid unionized 4 


employes in the concern’s city plants. The fifty-eight workers 
start at 30 cents an hour, are raised to 35 and 40 cents, and 
a few receive slightly more. For its part, the company de- | 


pace of its city employes. Whether the workers will long be_ 


i 


satisfied with the present pay no one can say, but it is safe | 


to assume that if they agitate for higher remuneration the 
manufacturer, unless he shows himself an exception to the 
rule, will drop the whole. problem into the lap of Warsaw’s 


business men. =) 


A Formula for Your Town 


BECAUSE SOME COMMUNITIES AND STATES HAVE GONE TO WHAT 


appears ludicrous and wasteful extremes in their effort to | 


lure manufacturing, it cannot therefore be concluded that a 
sane approach to the problem of community planning is im- 
possible. 


it 


Hobo or wandering panhandler employers are ||! 


numerous, with many communities willing, as one industrial |) 
consultant put it, to let them move into the city hall itself, || 


but some localities have looked deeper for the answer. 

Each spring representatives of a large number of American 
cities meet in the United States Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing in Washington for a discussion of industrial develop- 
ment. The gathering is for mutual exchange of ideas and no 
hard and fast decisions are made, but certain do’s and don’ts 
for community development have met general agreement. 

First, it is understood that valuable industries settle and 
remain only in localities fitted to their needs. Consequently 
it is deemed necessary to survey the community for availa- 
bility of raw material, labor, markets, transportation, power 
and legislation pertinent to manufacture. Once such a survey 
is completed, the community knows what type of industry it 
may hope to interest. Groups which have tried to approach 
the problem scientifically invariably have such surveys. The 
New England Council, for example, is able to furnish an 
exhaustive study for each of 175 communities. 

Most of the representatives, as well as municipal experts, 
industrial engineers and heads of college industrial divisions, 
declare against “bait.” Obviously, the inducement policy car- 
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riéd to its final conclusion would mean rent free, tax exempt 
properties for all, with enticement of industry from one com- 
munity to another reaching the reductio ad absurdum of two 
persons trying to make a living by taking in each other’s 
wash. Since no wise manufacturer will place his factory, or 
a branch, in an uneconomic location, bonuses will have no 
interest to him unless year after year they offset the differ- 
ence between the unprofitable and a profitable site—which 
would mean that the community levies a perpetual tax on 
itself. It is true, however, that most vocal in this respect are 
representatives of old industrial centers which stand to lose 
by inducements to their already established manufacturers. 
And, given a specific opportunity to secure a reliable industry 
by a few concessions, not all of them can be depended upon 
to reject it. The temptation to take the cash and let the credit 
go is sometimes irresistible. 

It is notable, too, that many communities are suspicious of 
the employer who depends upon cheap labor for his existence. 
The usual result, it has been found, is labor strife. If the 
manufacturer is to continue, the community must curb unions 
and break strikes, a task expensive as well as unsavory. Fail- 
ure is likely to mean loss of the factory with the addition of 
its employes, some of whom may have come to the com- 
munity for jobs, to the relief rolls. The law establishing 


minimum wages and hours also has given pause to the 
searcher for cheap labor, and labor unions are becoming 
more successful in pursuing runaway employers. 

But the understandable desire of communities to gain lost 
ground and to grow is certain to result in the continuation of 
intensive industrial development efforts. That being the case, 
it is possible only to advise smaller communities to benefit 
by the conclusions arrived at by larger cities from their ex- 
perience and the studies of their hired experts. Thus, al- 
though hardly a rigid formula, the following general rules 
of procedure may be deduced for the public-spirited body of 
men trying to improve their community: 

1. Make an industrial survey. (Industrial engineers do this 
work for a fee, sometimes universities do it without cost, or 
a local person or committee may be given the taske) mkt 
advantages are present, spend a reasonable amount on cir- 
culars or advertising to industries for which the site has 
potentialities. If there are no advantages, avoid headaches by 
skipping the whole thing. 

2. Investigate the prospect. A manufacturer stable enough 
to be of lasting value to the community will not require capi- 
tal before he can commence operation. If no bonuses are 
paid, loses are impossible. If the employer is interested 
primarily in cheap labor, it must remain cheap or the odds 
are that he will move on. 
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by machine guns. The object is to drive 
the population to demand that the Chinese 
government make peace. 

Though it has failed in its purpose, this 
program is still being pursued. The list 
of cities bombed for no military reason 
would fill a page. In undefended places, 
low-flying aviators pour machine-gun bul- 
lets into every moving object—domestic ani- 
mals and human beings alike. The planes 
often time their visits to coincide with mar- 
ket days when the villages will be crowded 
with farmers and fivestock. 

After the raids, the troops move in and 
promptly stage a mass execution, the idea 
being to make a convincing show of force. 

Next the soldiers are given a three-day 
holiday from all but essential routine duties. 
Householders are ordered to leave their 
doors unlocked to facilitate the search for 
guerillas. This means that the soldiers can 
enter any house without warning, before 
there is opportunity to hide girls or valu- 


ables. 


JAPANESE PROSTITUTES: ARE PROVIDED FOR 
the officers of all garrisons, but the soldiers 
are encouraged to forage for women as 
for food. They range the streets and the 
countryside like packs of libidinous hounds, 
openly demanding women from the elders 
of the villages and even from American 
women missionaries who are trying to shel- 
ter their converts. At Chungking I saw 
many diaries of Japanese soldiers killed in 
battle, and had some of them translated. 
They reveal that the ordinary Japanese 
soldier believes all Chinese women are las- 
civious and that they welcome the embraces 
of the manly Japanese. 

A foreign doctor in Canton told me he 
knew of sixty-eight Chinese women raped 
within the first few days of Japanese occu- 
pation. Victims include girls of ten and 
women of more than sixty. One girl who 
- appeared at a mission hospital for treatment 
had been defiled by thirty soldiers in a 
single night. 

The Japanese have preserved evidence of 
their depravity. With their ubiquitous 
cameras, they took snapshots of women 
stripped naked and made to stand beside 
Japanese soldiers. I have such a picture 
before me: the weeping woman, the grin- 
ning man. There are other pictures of 
women violated, murdered, their naked 
bodies decorated obscenely. There are 
scores of pictures of executions—piles of 
headless bodies, ditches full of bullet-riddled 
villagers. The soldiers took these nauseat- 
ing films to Chinese shops for developing. 

The three-day holiday gives the troops 
time for thorough looting. Every Chinese 
town under Japanese control has been 
cleaned out of everything from rare works 
of art to chickens. Plunder is divided ac- 


FOOTNOTE TO CONQUEST 
(Continued from page 419) 


cording to a well-defined system. The of- 
ficers, commanding the use of army trucks, 
get the bulky objects such as furniture and 
rugs. The non-commissioned officers and 
men help themselves to such articles as 
they can carry away. But that is not a seri- 
ous limitation. They work in squads, head- 
ed by a corporal or sergeant, or compel 
the owner himself to deliver the property 
to their barracks. Japanese barracks every- 
where are packed with stolen goods. 

Looting of private homes usually is ac- 
companied by torture, rape and murder. 
The customary thing is to string up the 
man of the house by his arms, so that his 
feet do not quite touch the floor. Then his 
place is ransacked and his wife and daugh- 
ters abused before his eyes. Special refine- 
ments of torture are reserved for fathers 
who hide their daughters. 


AFTER THE MASS EXECUTIONS, THE RAPING 
and the looting, a military government is 
established in the occupied Chinese town. 
But this is not the end of barbarity. The 
killings never cease. Some of them are 
utterly cold-blooded and wanton; some are 
reprisals for the guerilla sniping of sentries 
and the raiding of railways. 

From hundreds of authenticated cases of 
cold-blooded murder in every part of the 
occupied zone, I will cite three samples. In 
Taichow, a Japanese sentry called a farmer 
over to him and stabbed him through with 
a bayonet. A countryman bringing produce 
into the city passed soldiers engaged in ma- 
chine-gun practice. They turned the gun 
on him and killed him. A farmer chased 
his runaway donkey past a sentry. The 
sentry shot him, presumably because he did 
not stop to kneel. 

There is a studied routine of brutality at 
every city entrance where farmers bring 
their produce to market. A farmer’s wind 
is knocked out of him with a rifle butt. 
Groups of farmers are trussed up like pigs 
and left by the roadside all day. A popular 
game is to cut off the ears of countrymen. 
Sentries delight in stripping young Chinese 
women under pretense of searching for re- 
volvers. Sometimes the naked women are 
tied to posts for the day. Old women are 
knocked down with a rifle butt or smashed 
in the face by a Samurai fist. 

Executions in reprisal for guerilla attacks 
are carefully staged to impress as many 
Chinese as possible. In Hankow the exe- 
cution place was the Bund skirting the 
river, the city’s busiest thoroughfare. Day 
after day the officers of foreign merchant 
vessels and gunboats had to sit helpless and 
watch hundreds of civilians being mur- 
dered. Some of the captives were allowed 
ta escape into the river, where Japanese 
riflemen picked them off as they swam. 

If guerillas are captured in the mountains, 
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they are marched long distances to be ex 

cuted in the presence of villagers rounde) 
up to watch. I have the diary of a Japanes) 
soldier in which he tells of escorting © 
group of captives all day long, two or thre) | 
being executed at each village reached of | 
the march. The first lot was shot, th 
second beheaded, the third burned to death 

Along the railways of North China, abl es | 
bodied men are conscripted to guard th) | 
lines and are held 1esponsible for any dam)| 
age. If the railway is sabotaged, the un 
fortunate guarantors are massacred and re) | 
placed by others. If a conscript runs away 
his father, brother or son is executed. Th 
Japaneses army is proud of this arrange: 
ment and calls it the system of ‘ ‘railway, 
loving villages.” 

In April 1939 the army published notic 
in Shantung newspapers that all males - 
tween the ages of twelve and forty living in 
villages from which guerilla attacks were) 
made would be shot. This was no idle 
threat; whole villages have been utterly 
destroyed and every inhabitant killed. 

It would not have surprised any of us 
who have lived in Japan if the navy had 
adhered to the Samurai tradition of hon 
orable conduct. But navy planes have vied) 
with army planes in showering death and) 
destruction on open towns. And the navys 
has sunk hundreds of wooden fishing junks” 
Rolls of the Fishermen’s Guild in Hong- 
kong alone show 8,000 men, women and, 
children thus drowned in six months. G 

The white shoes of mourning are seen 
everywhere. A survey among 1,500 people 
on relief in Huchow showed that nine out 
of ten had lost a father, mother, sister 
brother, son or daughter at the hands of 
the Japanese. 


FoREIGN PROTESTS AGAINST THIS PROGRAM OF 
barbarity have merely caused a certain 
amount of concealment. Soldiers were cau- 
tioned to avoid places where foreigners con- 
gregate. Yet refugee camps established by 
missionaries and other foreign residents are 
raided at night for girls and in the day for 
able-bodied men to do forced labor. All re- 
lief work has been persistently hampered - 
and blocked. ; 

The cruelty of the Japanese army in 
China is|one of the blackest pages in his- 
tory. Barbarian invasions of ancient days 
furnish ‘no parallel. An army under tight 
discipline, literate, civilized in all the su — 
perficials, using the most modern technical | 
developments, is resorting to the bestial 
methods of savages. There can be only one 
explanation. It was blurted out by a high 
officer who listened to an American’s pro- 
test against the conduct of his troops. He 
could not interfere, he said. “We have our 
orders.” 

—CARL CROW 
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Here is a chance to learn to write by writing—under the 
personal direction of successful writers and editors, The 
Magazine Inetitute, a home study school, offers a series of fas- 
cinating assignments that will keep you writing. They can 
be done at home, in spare time. 

Experienced, successful writers patiently correct your work 
and help develop your style along the lines of your own 
personality. You ask all the questions you like. As your ability 
grows, you get a chance to concentrate on the sort of thing 
you do best—essays, features, short sketches, etc. 

There is NO FINANCIAL RISK. A small down payment 
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NOW—MORE THAN EVER 
You Need the Guidance 


of Consumers Union 


For 85,000 families all over America, Consumers Union has be- 
come a guide through the maze of the marketplace—a guide which 
was never more valuable than right now. For particularly now—in 
a time of war—is the consumer’s lot a bewildering one. Prices rise, 
quality declines. More than ever, advertising falls short as a help 
in making comparative selections. Less than ever does price provide 
an index to quality. 


But Consumers Union offers you a way to get what you want and 
to know what you’re getting. Consumers Union cuts through adver- 
tising claims, gets to the truth—good or bad—about products. Con- 
sumers Union gives you—simply, readably, directly—the findings 
of unbiased technical tests and examinations of the things you buy 
from day to day. 


Now—more than ever—it will cost you money not to let 
Consumers Union work for you as it is working for 85,000 
families. 


Consumers Union is a non- 
profit membership organization 
chartered under the laws of New 
York State. Its president is Pro- 
fessor Colston E. Warne of Am- 
herst College; its director is 
Author Kallet (co-author of 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’). 


Many educators, social workers 
and scientists are included among 


its sponsors and directors. 


“As long as the work of Con- 
sumers Union-is carried on as it 
has been to date with the integrity 
of a scientific undertaking, its 
long-run contribution to social 
welfare is assured.”—Dr. John 
M. Cassels, Director of the Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education, 
Stephens College. 


This CU technician is examining a 
new cotton stocking. More than 200 
technical consultants contribute to 
the work that Consumers Union does. 


(2 Many members estimate that CU saves them $50 or more per 
year—and saves the worry of getting shoddy products, too. 
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I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose 


( $3.50. Please send me Consumers Union Reports for one year, plus the new 
Buying Guide Supplement and the 1941 Buying Guide when it is published. 
I agree to keep confidential all material so designated. 
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WHAT YOU GET IN ONE 
ISSUE OF CU’S REPORTS 


Each month each CU member 
gets Consumers Union Reports— 
a well-illustrated, well-written 
magazine discussing and rating 
up to 200 or more products in 
every issue. Here is a partial 
list of the reports in the new July 
issue (the information given in 
a single one might save you 
enough to pay for a year’s mem- 
bership): 


EXPOSURE METERS 


Maca to look for when you go to 

. results you should and 
aeaah not expect from a good 
meter . . . comparative ratings of - 
leading brands. 


NYLON STOCKINGS 


Results of carefully controlled wear 
tests on nylon, silk and cotton 
stockings. An answer to the ques- 
tion: will nylon wear longer and 
run less? 


LAUNDRY SOAPS 


Laboratory test results on leading 
brands of flakes, chips, granules and 
bars . . . what’s in them and how 
to get the most out of them. 


SUNBURN PREVENTIVES 


A report on the degree of protee- 
tion you may expect from each of 
13 leading brands, based on actual 
sun-exposure tests. 


SHOWER CURTAINS 


A survey of the relative merits and 
demerits of various shower curtain 
fabrics . . . how to judge a curtain 
in the store . . . what to look for 
at severt' different price levels. 


CANNED GOODS 


Findings of controlled taste tests 
on leading brands of canned . pea 
soup ... results of U. S. Govern- 
ment gradings of 66 brands of 
canned tomatoes. 


YOUR TELEPHONE BILL 


The fascinating story of the fight 
for lower rates in St. Paul ... 
what the company did . . . how 
consumers organized. 


WAR AND PRICES 


An informed picture of price trends 
under the impact of war . . . notes 
on the new defense tax program and 
what it means to consumers. 


Along with a year’s issues of the 
monthly Reports, each CU mem- 
ber gets the confidential Buying 
Guide—a compact volume con- 
taining a veritable storehouse of 
ratings and buying information. 
New members now get the 1940 
Buying Guide Supplement just 
published and—late this year— 
the 1941 Guide. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES: COLA 
DRINKS, MOVIE PROJECTORS, 
RECORD PLAYERS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC FILM & DEVELOP- 
ERS, PIPE TOBACCO. 


